
























































































































































































































FULL-COLOR STAMP PICTURES 
FROM NATURE’S SCRAPBOOK 


Have you ever thought of the beauty of design 


in every living thing, from flowers and fish to 
butterflies and bears? Here is an ‘‘eye-opener”’ 
that will make your pupils delightfully conscious 
of the evidence of art in their everyday surround- 
ings. The National Wildlife Federation has made 
available 36 full-color stamp ‘‘close-ups”’ of birds, 
animals, fish, and flowers that are decorative and 
interesting assets to every classroom. Let your 
imagination be your guide in the many uses of 
these 114- by 24-inch and 21!4- by 31-inch 
stamps. Arrange a classroom display, make a 
notebook, or distribute them to members of your 
class for study of the delicate designs and striking 
nature. The 
handy gummed backs make it easy to attach them 


color-combinations that occur in 


to almost any surface. 

Of special interest to art pupils is the way 
artist W. A. Weber uses subtle background colors 
to bring out the shadings of bird, butterfly, chip- 
munk, and trout. For example, a light turquoise 
spotlights the rosy-breasted Western robin, while 
a soft mauve increases the beauty of the Blueflag, 
with its orchid-like coloring—and for a striking 
view of the ruddy-haired Mammoth that used to 
roam the earth, a canary-yellow makes a dramatic 
background. The sleek porpoise is a study in 
streamlining, with a pearl-gray background just 
touched with pale green. Every one of the 36 
stamps is a beautiful natural example of color 
and design, and all are available for only $1.03 
(including the cost of forwarding your request). 
The address is Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS 
Family, 193 Printers Bldg., Worcester °8, Mass. 
Order before May 31, 1949. 


* * 


READY FOR YOU-—AN ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG GALLERY OF 343 FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


Opened before me on the desk is one of the 
most unusual picture catalogs that I have seen, 
combining a useful listing of reproductions avail- 
able for your classroom or home with a convenient 
reference book that shows 343 pictures printed in 
a soft rose shade. The amazing thing about this 
catalog is the size of the reproductions—all of 
them large enough to study the detail and at the 
same time capture the over-all effect that the 
large, full-color size will have on your walls. A 
real gem for appreciation classes, your pupils will 
enjoy every page. 

As my eyes wander through the 41 pages that 
are completely filled with every kind of picture, I 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


find myself waiting breathlessly on shore to see 
the “Landing of Columbus,’’ watching with 
delight while the ‘Little Old Man of the Woods’ 
paints spots on the frog, sharing the anticipation 
of curtain time with Degas’ graceful ballerinas, 
and stopping to rest with the courageous wagon 
train travelers on “The Old Santa Fe Trail.” 
You'll enjoy seeing the kind of art that captures 
the interest of different personalities as this book- 
let is passed around the classroom. Those of a 
melancholy nature may respond to El Greco's 
“View of Toledo’’ while those with an eye for the 
exotic will be charmed by Gauguin’s Tahitian 
belles. Those who love the sea will find satis- 
faction in Winslow Homer's “Fog Warning’ and 
‘‘Northeaster’’—and for pupils with an apprecia- 
tion of detail and technique, the old masters are 
well represented. You'll find the entire contents 
classified as to English, Flemish, French, German, 
Italian, Mexican, Russian, and Scandanavian, 
plus Dogs, Florals, and Ships. Of special interest 
for correlation of drama and art are the 12 inter- 
pretations of scenes from Shakespearean plays 
that are just as you picture the scenes yourself, 
brought to life by the imaginative brush of artist 
Edward A. Wilson. 

Order your copy of this ‘“‘rose-tinted art 
gallery’’ today by sending only $1.03, including 
postage, for THE GREAT MASTERS, OLD AND 
MODERN, published by the Colonial Art Com- 
pany of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. The address 
is Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS Family, 
193 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. Order 
before May 31, 1949. 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOK 
SHOPPING NOTES 
THE ART TEACHER $7.50 


Illustrated projects and ideas for creative 
teaching of art from kindergarten through junior 
high. 384 pages cut lesson preparation time by 
providing a wealth of material. 


deLemos 


COMPOSITION AND PICTURES 
Custis $6.00 


Over 175 drawings, paintings, and _ photo- 
graphs showing principles of composition and 
their application to photography. 232 pages. 


KEY TO WEAVING Black $5.00 


A detailed description book showing by dia 
gram and picture the hand-weaving technique 
and pattern drafts for the beginner. 

Order from Creative Hands Book Shop, 193 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


The 
SEARCHLIGHT 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEWS 
FROM EVERYWHERE 











55th Annual Convention 
WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
March 23, 24, 25, 26, 1949 
Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Texas 
Plans for the WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Convention are progressing rapidly. The theme, 












“ART—A BASIC AREA IN HUMAN 

ENCE,” will key all program sessions wl 

themselves, will be highly varied. 
Speakers, outstanding in the field Art 

Education, have been secured for the 

They include: Mr. Egbert Ja 

of Design, C 


i foremost aut! 


sessions. 
Director of the Department 
Corporation of America 
color in industrial design; Dr. Viktor Lov 
Professor of Art Education 
College, who is 


Pennsylvar tate 


especially interested ir 


lation of the child’s general growth y hi 
creative development; and Dr. Alice V. K :\ihe; 
Professor of Education, New York Unive ; 
leader in the field of progressive educatior ther 


speakers will be assigned to discussior , 
and demonstrations of new and old art pr ses, 
Side lights of the program include an informa 


coffee hour each afternoon and a s 


t ho 
‘ tyie now 
presented by the Nieman-Marcus Comy 


Dallas. The annual dinner is being planned by 
Ivan Johnson, Director of Art, Dalla 
Schools; and The Ship's Party is wu 


direction of Clyde C. Clack. 


} an . 
Let's plan to attend the ( nvention tr 





George S. Dutch 


The newly-elected Secretary-Treasurer 
WESTERN ARTS, George S. Dutch, is well 
known to its members as a loyal, enthusiastic 
supporter of many years standing. 

I first met genial George at the WESTERN 
ARTS Convention at Memphis in 1925. He came 
through the commercial exhibits escorted by 
half the student art teachers attending the con 
vention. The moment we met, I was attracted 
to that friendly and energetic personality, whe 
has become so well known to many others in the 
rich years that have followed our first meeting. 
Some of those stu 
departments in teachers’ colleges, high schools 
and supervisors of art. If all the students whc 
lasses at George Peaboay 
College for Teachers gathered in one place for 4 


lents are now heads of art 


have been in his art 


meeting, it would be a convention in itself. 

Mr. Dutch is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, now the Massachusetts Schoo 
of Art. He is a past president of the WESTERN 
ARTS serving in 1928. 

Good luck and best wishes, George. 


Paul Goward 


Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street 
























There Are No Lions — Only Lambs 
When Students Work with CLAYOLA’ 


Clayola is a genuinely creative medium that absorbs all the energies 
and faculties as it rapidly takes firm shape. Even under extremes of 
heat and cold, this smooth firmness remains indestructible. Harmless, 
waterproof, stainless, Clayola never ruffles or pulls apart, and may be 
used over and over again without losing its plasticity or becoming 


rancid. 14 lb. to 5 lb. bricks, in 9 soft, mellow colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Mokers of Crayola Crayon and Other Gold Medal Products 
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Another of the F. Weber Co. series of advertisements treating with 
the progression of school art teaching from 1850 to the present time. 


















CPM ANB 





, The development of natural forms based on geometric shapes was a popular method of teaching during 
the 1930’s. The examples shown illustrate how freedom of line was taught, using the oval as a basis in 
creating animal forms. 


To the art teacher, the introduction of a new medium or technique use and to handle. Colors are brilliant and definite—both to attract 
in the classroom is like embarking on an exciting adventure. You children and to simplify the problem of teaching children to use 
thrill with pride and satisfaction as your students develop skill and them. And the same high standards of quality that have made 
understanding while striving to achieve perfection. Weber Artists’ Products the stand-bys of the professional artist- 


; - painter since 1853 are carried over into the “School Art” line. 
But rapid development depends on proper tools—tools designed 


specially for young hands. Weber “School Art” Products fill class- Depend on Weber for quality. Whenever you requisition or buy 
room needs in every way—are completely geared to meet modern classroom art supplies, be sure to specify Weber “School Art” 
educational standards. They are practical and workable—easy to Products. 


Water Cotors « Wax Crayons Composition Mopg.ine Ciays 
Pressep Crayons . Orn Cotors . TEMPERA SCH ART Biock Printinc Inks . LinoLeum BLocks 
——SSESEE 


Snow Carp Coors - Agua PAsTELs BrusHes - WATERPROOF Drawinc INKS 
PRODUCTS 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WEBER Ane Lelist Quality COLORS 


and RELATED PRODUCTS 





ARTIST MATERIALS CATALOGUE NO. 700 TO F WEBER CO. 

TEACHERS AND OTHERS INTERESTED, ON REQUEST fies ola 4 (WEBER 
ST. LOUIS = 

PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER BALTIMORE gg et 


ANADA AND MEXIC 


Welcome to the Weber Booth No. 8, Eastern Arts Association Convention—Hotel Statler, Boston—April 6th to 9th 
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“peEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS!” Linoleum 
Block Printing with the 
sPEEDBALL LINOLEUM 

CUTTERS 














Prize winning Scholastic Linoleum Print by Frank Dunnagan, 
14 Fort Worth, Texas, schools. Have your students enter 
Scholastic contests with Speedball Products. Pens, Cutters, 
Inks, Sets and Press. Send for information and plans. The 
Speedball No. 2 set shown has two handles so that 2 stu- 
dents may work at a time. 


SPEEDBALL 


* 








HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN N.4J. 














PLASTIC MIXING BAGS 
FOR AMACO DRY CLAYS 
The most important packaging improvement in 25 years of sup- 


clay) and Mexican Pottery Clay (a red clay which hardens with- 
out firing) are supplied with plastic mixing bags at no extra cost. 
No Mess! 

No Waste! 


1. Add 4 pint 
(4 ounces) of water to 
each pound of dry clay 










2. Tie the bag opening 
securely with string 


Clean! Quick! 


3. Knead the bag 
until clay and water 
are thoroughly mixed 


vse. Send for Catalog No. 8” Amaco Art and Craft 
specify Amaco Products on your requisitions. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


NDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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plying Amaco Clays! Both Amaco Clay Flour (a gray potter's 


Prepared clays... Marblex and Amaco Moist Clay . 
Packed in plastic bags, too, to keep them pliable and ready ter 
Materials; 








ITEMS of 
- INTEREST 


\ Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The Items 

of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 

als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 





EASTER ARTISTRY, a pamphlet of sprightly 
springtime crafts, comes to you through the 
cooperation of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company. Here are the kinds of Easter crafts 
that bring delight to the craft classroom—with 
detailed instructions as well as diagrams to insure 
satisfying completion of such inviting projects as 
panorama eggs, with tiny peep shows inside, and 
beautifully decorated eggs. The scenes for these 
panorama eggs are made up of such interesting 
details as a “fountain’’ of Christmas icicles, tiny 
shell boats with crepe-paper sails, and an Easter 
parade of bunnies and ducks, using cut-outs and 
crepe-paper grass, with white flowers cut from a 
lace-paper doily. And for a really unusual 
Easter decoration, follow the instructions given 
here for making strings of colorfully decorated 
shells, tied together with colorful yarn. Send 
3 cents to partially cover forwarding costs for 
your copy of Dennison’s EASTER ARTISTRY to 
Items of Interest Editor, 193 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before May 31, 1949. 


~ . 


SPEAKING OF EASTER IDEAS, Dennison 
Mfg. Co. announces their new spring line of seals 
and cut-outs for holiday use, including harps, 
clay pipes, and leprechauns for St. Patrick's Day, 
and chick, bunny, and duck cut-outs plus 
assorted bunnies, lily and cross, chick and egg, 
and colored Easter egg seals. You'll find these 
lively spring holiday symbols at your dealer's. 


* * * 


ALL OF YOUR LEATHER CRAFT NEEDS 
have been anticipated and made available in one 
convenient catalog by the Osborn Brothers Sup- 
ply Company. 56 large pages give details 
and prices on everything from leather, tools, 
kits, and fittings, to stamps, dyes, finishes, and 
instruction books. The many photographs and 
drawings make it easy to “shop at home” and 
be sure of getting the kind of material you want. 
Send 3 cents for your copy of Osborn Brothers 
Leathercraft Catalog No. 15B to Items of Interest 
Editor, 193 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before May 31, 1949. 


* * * 


IT’S FUN TO KNOW ABOUT THE OUT- 
OF-DOORS and even more fun to form an 
Audubon Junior Club in your school. The Na- 
tional Audubon Society suggests this worth-while 
activity for groups of ten or more children of 
elementary, junior, or senior high school age. 
Each club has an adult adviser. For further in- 
formation about organizing a club and receiving 
the material from the national organization, write 
to National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, New York. 


(Continued on page 4-a) 











































































Give your metalcraft work a 
perfect start — by using high 
quality METAL GOODS handi- 
craft metals. They're easy 
to work — and assure lasting 
satisfaction in your handicraft. 


@ ALUMINUM and COPPER 
CIRCLES... For attractive 
trays, coasters and other 
useful articles. 


@BRACELET BLANKS and 
RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
...0f Aluminum, Brass, Cop- 
per and Stainless Steel. 
Ready for your artistic touch. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 


“Making Aluminum Trays and 
Coasters”, an interesting and 
helpful booklet as well as the 
copper-craft bulletin for be- 
ginner or experienced crafts- 
men. Write for your FREE copy 
and Metal Goods price list 
today. 


METAL GOODS pes 
CORPORATION 


Dept. SA ve 
5239 Brown Ave., St. Lovis 15, Mo. 


METAL GOODS CORPORAION/ 


SPEEDORL ame FuCKER 


ome (RAO ns 
ALGISTERED US PATENT OFFICE 


® 
4 
Bi 
b. 





- EIGHT SIZES GIVE 
Fe a TP FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
A:SQUARE B'ROUND C*FLAT 
D-OVAL FB*ROUND(hiaged ) 
FLEXIBLE TRIPLE-RESERVOIR 
FEEDERS FOR LARGER INK 


SPEEDBALL 


cerreninc PENS 


HUNT PEN CO. . 


CAMDEN Z —_ f# 





(Continued from page 3-a) 


YOUR NEW MILTON PRADLEY CATA- 
LOG is ready—and what a wonderful selection 
of teaching materials you'll find in the 46 gen- 
erously-illustrated pages. As you look through 
the ‘‘printed shelves’’ of this store-like publication, 
you'll find crayons of every type and color, 
poster colors, water colors, paint cups and pans, 
brushes, finger paints, material for play periods 
in the grades, educational toys, puzzles, clay, 
inks, linoleum printing blocks, cutters, easels, 
school furniture, plus a section showing the top 
winners in the last America the Beautiful Crayon 
Art Contest. Send 3 cents postage today for your 
copy of catalog number E-89 to Items of Interest 
Editor, 193 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before May 31, 1949. 


A CONVENIENT SOURCE OF CRAFT 
SHOP SUPPLIES is this catalog of the Dwinnell 
Craft Shop, Wheeling, West Virginia. 35 pages 
describe, price, and illustrate leathers, lacing, 
designs, tools, hardware, pottery clays, wooden- 
ware for burning, carving, decorating—plastics, 
molding compound, spatter craft, textile colors, 
and instruction books. Your supply store is always 
at your fingertips with this convenient catalog 
standing by on your reference shelf. Send 3 cents 
for the catalog ‘HOW TO MAKE IT” to Items of 
Interest Editor, 193 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before May 31, 1949. 


* * 7 


CRAFT ADVENTURES WITH SHELLS are 
awaiting you in this copy of Don-Dee Shellcratft, 
a complete source of shells and shell craft supplies. 
You'll be charmed with the beautiful shell crea- 
tions that are photographed so clearly in this 
booklet. See the delicate flowers, birds, and 
other decorations made of shells, as well as lovely 
necklaces and dolls that are an invitation to 
creation in your classroom. Send 3 cents for your 
copy of the Don-Dee catalog. The address is 
Items of Interest Editor, 193 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before May .31, 1949. 


* 


UNUSUAL MATERIALS FOR STIM- 
ULATING CRAFTS are found in the latest 
catalog of the Cleveland Crafts Company. 
Braiding matter, prepunched leather, tooling 
projects, wire and plastic craft materials, textile 
paints, stencils, wood craft, molds, plaster, paints 
and brushes, felt craft, linoleum block printing 
sets, Oriental mats, material for etching on glass, 
bead craft, shell craft, and jewelry . materials. 
You're sure to find the kind of craft supplies for 
that stimulating new project you’ve been plan- 
ning to introduce in the classroom. Send 3 cents 
postage for your copy of the Cleveland Crafts 
Co. catalog to Items of Interest Editor, 193 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before May 31, 1949. 


* * * 


IDEAS FROM LEISURECRAFTS come to 
you in this new catalog that describes and illus- 
trates in detail the complete craft stock carried by 
this organization. Everything from lacquers and 
tooling metals to school-size printing presses and 
glass for decorating is included in this complete 
edition, and it's yours for only 3 cents to partially 
cover forwarding costs. Send for Leisurecrafts 
catalog by sending a stamp with your request to 
Items of Interest Editor, 193 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before May 31, 1949. 


(Continued on page 6-a) 





Vane Griffth 


| 
CERAMIC SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT | 
eKilns eClays ¢ Glazes | 
¢ Pottery Supplies * Molds | | 
e & & & ee ee)! 

e@ NewHOT PACK KILN 


*® Sales and f 
® Service 
/ if 

Headquarters 

Firing chamber— 
8”x8”"x11” 

2 Shelves 


Porcelain element 
holders 


* 3-way switch 
Pyrometer Ad 
* Plug-In (no 
e special wiring) ~~ si 
Only $87.50 F. O. B. Philadelphia 
; 2 % 7004 


-\PPTt2)_@. © © @ © @ 
: Send for NEW Handbook & Price | 


List containing complete line of | 
supplies and useful information, 


in Gehihror ary \t OSE 


23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
Dept. SC, Philadelphia 44, Penna. 











GRUMBACHER 


OIL 
COLORS 


WATER 

COLORS 
PASTELS 
BRUSHES 


464 WEST 34th STREET. NEW YORK |. NEW YORK 
4. GRUMBACMER OF CANADA LTD. 179 KING STREET Ww TORONTO ONTARIO 











ONLY 


$32.00 


f. o. b. factory 
@ ELECTRIC KILNS 
@ MOLDS Large Selection 
@ Craze resistant slips and glazes 


ERAMICS wiij-'c'-- 


Will fire 10” ware 
Also larger sizes 
COMPLETE POTTERS’ SUPPLIES 
For studio potters, Students 
Hobbyists, Schools, Etc, 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


BELL CERAMICS, Inc. 


Dept. B 21 Midland Ave.-Montclair, N. J. 
Montclair 3-0945 
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ERE are samples taken from our complete line of qual- 
ity water colors and tempera poster colors which meet 
every requirement in the school color field. 


These brilliant MILTON BRADLEY colors are precision 
ground. Continuous research and testing maintain prod- 
ucts of perfect mixing and blending qualities. They are 
made of the purest pigments. They are outstandingly clear 
and always true to color standards . . . superior products 
that schools everywhere recognize, approve, use and re- 
order. A wide color and price selection makes the MILTON 
BRADLEY line an easy one to choose from. And don’t 
forget . . . we also have the brushes to do the job. You 
will find in the QUALITY BRUSH LINE, the right type 


of brush for every art need .. . at the right prices! 


Write for COMPLETE CATALOG No. E-89 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 





SPRINGFIELD 2, 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 





Wherever Educational Supplies are 
sold and Distributors Everywhere 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
811 So. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Ill. 


EDWARD E. BABB CO. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Division of Milton Bradley Company 
3304 Arch Street Philadelphia 4 4, Pa. 


EDWARD E. BABB COMPANY 
Division of Milton Bradiey Company 
17 Fordham Road Allston, Boston 34, Mass. 
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_ FRED LUDEKENS, famous illustrator whose 


4% hs. hatigt— favorite subjects are those of homespun 


American life. 


From GHost TowN* “. . . and legs so 


the [(lustadtien long that they say when he rode in on 
his mule he had his spurs fastened at 


the calf.” 


: | Higgins American India Ink, of course. 
2 | Wadi wry Mr. Ludekens is aided in his well known 
sensitive line treatment by the con- 
trolled surface tension of Higgins Ink. 
nuk basic Abt AeDIUN Like many other famous American illus- 
SINCE 1880 trators, he likes the way Higgins Ink 
flows freely and evenly. Add to the 
quality and character of your own work 
with Higgins—ask your dealer for Higgins 

American Drawing Inks. 


luggins HIGGINS INK co. INC. 


nis semaa *repropuceo FROM GHOST TOWN ey a. ezra DANE, 


271 NINTH STREET, BROORLYN 15, N.Y. ILLUSTRATED BY FRED LUDEKENS, BY PERMISSION OF 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC. COPYRIGHT 1941 BY G. EZRA DANE, 











(Continued from page 4-a) 
A NEW COORDINATED COLOR SYSTEM 
that all users of color will be glad to know about is 
the Color-aid swatch book and Color-aid papers. ELECTRIC 
fat i & T This system is based upon the ‘‘color wheel.”’ 
which has been divided into 24 basic hues. In- C F 4 A M | C KI LNS 
cluded are 4 tints and 3 shades of each hue plus a 
ALABASTINE value scale of 8 grays. Each color swatch is 
ART COLORS designated on the back as to its hue, tint, or shade. 
All 200 colors in your Color-aid swatch book are 
available in 18- by 24-inch sheets. For further @ Convenient Controls 


information about coordinated colors, write to © Built j ' 
Alabastine Dry Powder Art Color-aid Co., 329 East 29th Street, New York 16, vilt in Pyrometer | 


Colors have excellent covering New York. @ Shelves Removable 

















qualities because they are @ Long Firing Service 

smooth and opaque. They are 
so finely milled that they flow 

easily to the tip of the brush. © 


They are economical because BINNEY AND SMITH OFFER 3-DAY 


they come dry—no water, liq- ART WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS POTTERS’ KICK WHEELS 


uid or expensive jar to pay for. During the past year over 21,396 classroom 


teachers enjoyed the benefits of intensive instruc- 
tion in planning and teaching of school art CLAY BODIES 
through more than 400 Art Workshops in 37 
states and the District of Columbia, conducted PREPARED GLAZES * 
by Art Consultants of Binney and Smith Co. The 
SOLUTION effect of these Art Workshops reach far beyond 
Makes Finger Paint when mixed es the attending teachers, since many of them attend- 
with Alabastine Art Colors. ing in their district were appointed as representa- 
tives of their schools to bring back the information 
@ AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS © to other teachers. This workshop plan, which it is 
hoped, will eventually bring art to every child in 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS the country, is being offered to public and 


833 Chicago Drive, Grand Rapids 9, Michigan parochial school teachers without charge. 
(Continued on page 10-a) 








Drakenfeld 
also offers high quality 




















B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7,N.Y 
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Portrait of Gen. Matthew Clarkson, painted by Gilbert Stuart about 1793. 


' J eer 
we fre name te lt! Fs - 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


YEARS BEFORE 
GILBERT STUART 





Since 1754, Devoe & Raynolds has supplied the needs of American 
artists. Today, because Devoe feels good materials are as important to 








the beginner as the master, classrooms everywhere use Devoe Water 
Colors. You can make no better choice for your class! A fitted metal 
box contains eight generous pans of Devoe quality colors (including 
black) and a good quality brush. For individual student’s use this is a 
decidedly practical kit. See your supplier about an adequate stock of 
Devoe Art Supplies. 




















JUST FOR YOU... 


“Painting for Fun” . . . In this fascinating book, 
words and pictures tell you how to go about 
painting in oil. Every page sparkles with sugges- 
tions you can pass on to your class. Send 25 
cents to Dept. R-9, Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
Inc., 787 First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 























DEVOE Quality Products Are Incentives to progress 


DEVOE*“Sijnl@ 


Oil COLORS + WATER COLORS + SHOW CARD TEMPERA COLORS ~- DRY ART COLORS 




















SERVICE TO SCHOOLS AND HOBBYISTS 


POTTERY SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


KILNS + CLAYS* GLAZES * WHEELS “ia 


Write for Pottery Catalog 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 

@ Metal-Working Tools 

@ Books and Portfolios 

@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 

@ Metals in Sheet and Wire Form 


Send 50 cents for our new catalog S of 
art metal and jewelry equipment. Pay- 
ment refunded on $3.00 order. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. |. 




















That NEW 
56-PAGE CATALOG 


- NO. 59 
Orpl The Colonial Art Company 


“World's Largest Picture House” 
1336-1338 N. W. First Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Gentlemen: 

Kindly mail Prepaip your NEW 
CATALOG #59... “The Great 
Masters,” illustrating InpIANs— 
MoperN ArtT—OLD AND MODERN 
Masters and listing the LARGEST 
LINE of Full Color Miniature Prints 
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talens & son, inc. and your Famous Eureka 10¢ Series. 
, ” I understand this Catalog contains 
newark 5/ nj. 56 large 9” x 12” pages—printed on 


the finest Enamel Book Paper—with 
more than 400 large illustrations and 
the LARGEST LISTING of the Finest 
Prints for Wall Decoration. Satis- 
faction is FULLY GUARANTEED BY 
you. I enclose herewith $1.00. 





























(Cash, check or requisition — Positively no C.O.D.'s) 
O) Kindly retain my name on your 
mailing list. 

OUR GUARANTEE—Every transaction is posi- 
tively guaranteed and has been for “well nigh 30 
years.” 
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supplied fine colors and brushes to 
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ART INTEGRATION FOR RICHER LIVING 





STANLEY H. WITMEYER 
School of Applied Art, Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, New York 


tures, as all modern teachers of art know. It 

becomes a way of thinking, a way of seeing, a 
way of living. This is one reason for using the term 
“relatively,’’ for everything is relative and it is 
desirable for the student to see these relationships. 
Things and people are quite unimportant when taken 
separately. Why, then, should students draw or paint 
things as single objects removed from the composite 
picture? If it is not true to life and nature, then it 
becomes false; and our education, art, and academic 
subjects become false as long as they adhere to sep- 
arate subject matter and procedures. 

There was a time in Greece when all knowledge 
was considered as one. The fault crept in when 
medieval teachers divided knowledge into separate 
subjects. Since that period, religion, philosophy, and 
art (which might be considered all one) developed 
their separate ways. Therefore, today there is a dis- 
couraging, idiotic chaos existing among, not only 
peoples of other nations, but among our own people. 

Now this matter of methods presents itself as one of 
utmost importance and carefully thought-out proce- 
dure. Methods (not considering techniques as meth- 
ods) should involve many formal rules as taught in 
the formal schools of instruction for teacher training. 
It will make little difference how the lesson is pre- 
sented. The important consideration is the ‘‘child,’’ 
and so a point of view might be helpful to the begin- 
ning teacher. Harl R. Douglas, author of ‘Secondary 
Education for Youth in Modern America,”’ states the 
following concerning methods of teaching: 

Methods should involve more visual and concrete material, 
especially for those with less ability to deal with abstractions. 
To allow liberally for opportunities to do, as well as to learn 
construction, application, exemplification, illustration, and 
expression of reactions. Less emphasis should be placed upon 
learning for marks and more upon learning because it is use- 
ful and interesting. Opportunity should be provided for 
cooperative work in learning group projects, mutual as- 
sistance, etc. i 

Methods and adjusting them to the need will 
depend on the teacher’s personal philosophy. Her 
general plan of life itself will be reflected in the art 
program. The method of presentation must be on the 
level of the particular youngster taught. The lan- 
guage must be the same, and the tools used in the 
lesson must be conducive to proper handling of the 
class. 


A RT is more than merely painting pretty pic- 


BECAUSE more and more elementary school 

teachers are expected to teach their own art in 
their program of teaching, perhaps the following 
material will be significant in light of modern trends of 
art education. Teachers of art have a wonderful 
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privilege in working with young children, for the 
child is a creative individual who expresses his ideas 
profusely, with gusto and imagination. He is not only 
creative but philosophical. ‘Perhaps children gen- 
erally think along philosophical lines; not less, but 
more than grownups do. Questions like ‘Where is 
yesterday now?’ ‘What was before God?’ ‘Do flowers 
cry when we pick and break them?’ Queries, and 
often very penetrating ones, concerning the status 
and actual reality of Santa Claus, fairies and angels; 
prayers that God would put more goodness in my 
heart so that I would not be a bad girl again. Un- 
fortunately in most cases neither family nor school 
can lift itself to the level of the child's sincerity, seri- 
ousness and integrity of purpose; instead, in most 
cases we either talk down to children or try to brush 
aside their queries.’’"' Teachers must find proper 
channels, language, and moods to understand the 
needs of these youngsters. Also, it is necessary to 
supply these needs in an educational manner, and 
art teachers should be constantly aware of this fact. 


“Children are so different now,'’ remarked a grade 
school teacher. “It seems they often stand around on 
the playground waiting for some adult to suggest 
something to do.’’ The implication of this statement 
does not seem to coincide with the following con- 
versation which occurred at the booth of an arts and 
crafts supply house at a teachers’ convention. ‘‘What 
is this for?’’ was asked, indicating a metal mould. 
“Oh, the children take a sheet of metal and hammer 
it around this form. Often they make a plaster cast 
from it.’’ 

“And what are these sheets?”’ 

“They are designs which the children paint in with 
tempera water color.” Perhaps the second experience 
suggests the answer to the first. Is commercialized 
entertainment—the radio, movies, mechanical de- 
vises, and ready-made craft designs, robbing our 
youngsters of the qualities of initiative, resourceful- 
ness and imagination? 

The farm boy who picks up an acorn and sees the 
bowl of a pipe to which a twig can be attached as a 
stem, and his sister who imagines in the cone of the 
yellow pine a porcupine with quills erect have gained 
more perhaps than the city youngster who paints in 
the designs sold his school at two dollars a gross. 
Teachers of art should foster and help to restore some 
of the joys in creating which our modern boy and girl 
do not see. Art values become inseparable to us in 
everyday living too, and we cannot exist without 
them. In addition to finding the joys of creating and 
seeing the beauty and possibilities in nature, the 
youngster must recognize that ‘Life needs for art can 
~ 1 Bogoslousky, B. B., The Ideal School 























be evaluated more readily in terms of essential con- 
sideration of art which may be applied to the every- 
day problems of everyday life!” 

“The general activities of drawing, painting, de- 
sign, color work, construction, and the various project 
enterprises have their place in the school as a basis 
for the daily exercises and experience. They all 
contribute directly to the complete education of the 
child. They should be developed just as effectively as 
present-day methods of teaching will admit. However, 
it is not the purpose of the modern public school art 
course to administer these subjects wholly as ends in 
themselves. They are taught as means to an end 
which is broader and far more productive of educa- 
tional aims.’"* Educational aims for the art education 
go far beyond the art activity of the lesson. The mod- 
ern teacher is equipped with a working knowledge of 
psychology, philosophy, and educational values. She 
is setting up situations constantly to help the youngster 
in his social adjustments and personal enrichments. 
Jt is apparent that the teacher's part in this significant 
process is to arrange situations to which the child 
can react, to see that this experience is in harmony 
with the child’s purpose, and to see that satisfaction 
results from this experience. 


I ws teacher who gets acquainted with her students 
should know and love each cantankerous one of 
them. Noticing that John makes provoking remarks or 
does mean little things to his classmates, she should 
study the boy sufficiently to discover that it may be 
because he doesn’t feel firmly established with his 
associates as a respected individual. John does not 
know why he acts as he does, nor does he see that he 
defeats his purpose, unconscious though that purpose 
may be. It is the teacher's delicate but challenging job 
to find out what talents John has that will enable him 
to establish himself. Then, unobtrusively, she should 
bring these talents to general attention; get John into 
situations where his talents can function. 

The problems of individual students in class will 
vary as individual differences vary. Many youngsters 
will be just wholesome and well-rounded, normal 
members of the class. One of the art teacher's chief 
functions is to guide the social adjustments, develop- 
ment, and growth of the youngsters in her classes. 

The teacher, too, has the opportunity and obliga- 
tion to work for spirit and unity in the class. Some 
classes are known for their zip and go with which 
they do everything from passing out materials 
promptly and efficiently to fixing up the room in ship- 
shape order. It is desirable as far as possible to know 
every pupil intimately enough to be aware of their 
interests and how effectively they are satisfying them. 
It is important also for the art teacher to uphold her 
ideals of education. These ideals will give the art 
program form and personality. A teacher who is 
what the name implies will be alert to make students 
think for themselves, to make up their-minds on the 
merits of the case, not because someone else has done 


2? Whitford, W. G., An Introduction to Art Education 
3’ Whitford, W. G., An Introduction to Art Education 









the same thing. She will foster the courage to stick 
by one’s convictions, to be individual insofar as this 
does not infringe on the rights of others. 


HROUGHOUT the art classes a persistent friendly 

spirit both among students and between students 
and teacher should prevail. A straightforward ap- 
proach is conducive to gaining the necessary confi- 
dence of each student. To obtain the highest degree 
of creativity this will be necessary. An art council 
composed of students from the various sections of the 
school should have a vote in solving any art problems 
both within the school as well as throughout the com- 
munity. The art room is an excellent place to allow 
the student some unshackled freedom. Art is like 
many of the formal curriculum subjects and can allow 
very effectively for freedom in the classroom situa- 
tion. There is in store for the student a rich, varied, 
and stimulating experience through self-activity in 
fostering creative thinking or problem solving. 

“Creative imagination is the special privilege of 
youth.”* This creative activity should continue 
throughout all the teacher's art classes. He must be 
given every opportunity to create, for “by creative 
activities the child shows his mastery in the realm of 
achievement and in personal power. Vital energies 
are liberated; the whole conscious being is unified in 
singleness of purpose; the entire personality is inte- 
grated in accomplishment.’’® 

Also it is important for the teacher of art to let the 
children share the spotlight in order to give them a 
feeling of security, courage, and confidence. ‘When 
a schoolroom needs to be dominated by a teacher 
it is proof that there is something radically wrong 
with the educational methods employed.’’® Children 
should be allowed to discuss any art problems, even 
at the expense of not accomplishing any art work; 
and they should be allowed to discuss these problems 
in an informal atmosphere to make them feel at ease. 


Art classes should give them opportunity for self- 
expression in speech as well as in art work. The 
child who cannot master the art lesson, who has no 
art talent whatsoever can gain much in the develop- 
ment of his personality both for immediate and 
deferred needs. The value of gaining an appreciation 
and sense of neatness in his working habits is a 
valuable trait for his growth and future happiness. 

The situation arises where Jimmy, a backward 
student, merely sits in the rear of the room, never 
uttering a sound. He never participates in class dis- 
cussions and is as timid as a newborn kitten. The 
alert teacher senses this predicament and elects 
Jimmy to work with a progressive group, painting a 
mural. He is encouraged and his personal esteem is 
raised. He gains self-confidence and courage. To 
gain a maximum of rich experience, it is necessary 
to have a varied program within the classroom. For 
example, various groups can work with different 
materials, one section of the class might choose to 

sacs Heals Ve Bayete of Leaning 

6 Bell, B. I., Common Sense in Education 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK IN THE SIXTH GRADE 





ETHEL M. WILKINSON and HAZEL L. MINAR 
AURELIA H. SOCHA, Consultant in Art 
Hawthorne School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


RESH paint and fresh clean colors! Our building 
is so bright and gay that we enjoy working in it 
more than ever. 


With this ‘new look,’’ however, we found we had 
some new problems. The teachers’ lunchroom has 
three walls of lime-yellow with one in Swedish red, 
and we needed something to break so much plain 
wall space. 


A mural seemed the most suitable type of decora- 
tion. After deciding upon the proper size 5 by 9 feet, 
we planned to correlate our art with our social studies. 
Since we study the nations all over the world, one 
sixth grade selected the Festival of Nations for its 
subject, and the other chose the Industries of the 
Nations. From this point our two sixth-grade classes 
were organized into committees. The research com- 
mittees were the first. They collected and reported 
on costumes for festivities and for industries, and 
background picture forms needed to represent each 
country. 


Our first lessons were in design, because we know 
that design plays an important part in festival cos- 
tumes of all the foreign lands. Original border, all- 
over, and unit designs were kept for future reference. 


Then our first figure lessons began. They were 
practice ones. We concentrated on large figures 
swung freely into being with water color on large 
sheets of newspaper from the want ad section. Na- 
turally we found duplications of types and figures 
which did not fit into the whole arrangement. Feel- 
ings were spared with the thought uppermost in 
mind that all children would contribute either with 
figure and background forms or with design and 
coloring. 
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y yen with class suggestions the arrangement 

committee helped select and group these figures. 
With gummed tape the figures were balanced and 
grouped on a trial sheet the exact size of the mural to 
be done. When the arrangement was satisfactory to 
the arrangement committees and to the classes, the 
children whose figures were to be used traced them 
with chalk on the good paper. 


We used chalk on a heavy ivory cover paper. 
Chalk was the medium of expression simply because 
it was thought best not to have a wall decoration too 
permanent in form. Several years hence other classes 
may wish to contribute creative expressions of their 
own—more timely in pattern, design, and subject. 


Background forms were drawn, selected, arranged, 
and traced. 


As each step progressed, excitement and eagerness 
to finish grew. Each class kept in close touch with the 
other to keep both topics in harmony as to size of 
figures and ways of handling. There was an inter- 
change of ideas, a kindred spirit of participating in 
the whole and yet a feeling, too, of competition. 
Democracy was really at work. 


We learned that those peoples on the other side of 
the world and to the north and south of us are really 
our neighbors—with the same feelings, the same 
pride, the same desires as ours regardless of color, 
race, or religion. 


BE ORE coloring the mural the color committees 

from both classes spent some time in the lunch- 
room where the mural was to hang in order to choose 
colors which would harmonize with the Swedish red 
































wall. The other walls in lime-yellow gave us an im- 
portant color for a darker tone repeat. The entire 
classes voted their approval. 


At this time we referred to the border designs we 
had made earlier and remade samples in the ap- 
proved colors. To permit group and class discussions 
and selection of the most appropriate borders, several 
practice ones were chosen and clipped to the edge of 
the mural. 


There was no question in anyone’s mind as to who 
should do the lettering, for one class was proud of the 
work of its Japanese pupil. He was on the lettering 
committee, and it was he who taught the other class 
“lettering artist’’ the forms and spacings he used for 
Festival of Nations. In this way the lettering of both 
topics would be similar in form. 


Coloring committees were chosen. These com- 
mittees took over the big job of seeing that every 





pupil in both classes had an equal chance to color. 
Coloring had to be done in a certain way to keep a 
uniform feeling. With that thought as strong guidance 
the committee also checked on colors being used, 
suggested places for repeating color and textures, and 
offered help whenever and wherever assistance was 


needed. 


The entire mural was created and produced by the 
classes and their committees, and guidance was 
offered by their teachers and the consultant in art 
only when the need was felt or sought. 


It has given the teachers’ lunchroom a spark of 
elegance, and we have had the joy of contributing 
something to our building that is really beautiful. 


Yes, all 75 of us planned and created it. We are, 
oh, so proud of it! 





FEUDAL CASTLE 


S. H. CONNALLY, Instructor 


6th Grade 
Hartwell Avenue School 


LaGrange, Georgia 


Preliminary to such projects as 
the Feudal Castle, wrapping paper 
is laid down and finished off at the 
edges with thin molding, tacked 
lightly to the floor. This facilitates 
the use of dyed sawdust and gives 
the whole a nice unity. 


The castle is made of corrugated 
boxes painted with poster paint. The 
drawbridge works on wire hinges 
over a moat of sawdust soaked in a 
poster paint solution. 









































































































CENTENNIAL ART PROJECT 


LL THE departments of the schools of Daven- 

port, Iowa, had their part in the yearlong 

Centennial celebration. The superintendent 
started it by calling all administrators and supervisors 
together to discuss the use that could be made of the 
centennial theme as a part of the educational pro- 
gram. They in turn called the teachers together to 
discuss the possibilities. There were rich possibilities 
in the study of historic background, and in the 
expression of it in many ways. One hundred years 
represented progress from covered wagon transporta- 
tion to airplane flight, from log cabins to modern 
homes and apartments, from primitive farming meth- 
ods to modern scientific agriculture. 


Naturally the art and music departments had the 
best opportunity to display their accomplishments. 
What the art department did I shall briefly tell you. 


They made many illustrations of the episodes in the 
life of the past century. In most cases these illustra- 
tions were preceded by attention to graphic vocab- 
ulary. Children assembled pictures, for instance, of 
early vehicles of transportation, of early costumes, 
etc. They made careful representations of them, and 
later used the information gained in their pictures. 


Some teachers encouraged their pupils to use motifs 
from these information studies as a repeat design. 
The motifs proved a good springboard to creative 
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ELLA E. PRESTON 


Supervisor of Art Education 
Davenport, lowa 


Early Life in Iowa. Pupil of Alvina 
Barthel, Jefferson Elementary School 


design and what matter if in the development the 
source was all but lost! 


One class made a diorama of covered wagon days. 
They divided into committees to do this. One group 
produced a scenic prairie background while another, 
working with wood, produced two faithful replicas 
of covered wagons, toolboxes and all, and a third 
group modelled clay horses and oxen. Still others 
made a fine little log cabin and yet others made and 
dressed figures of the pioneers. The diorama was 
assembled and exhibited several times. It covers a 
fairly large space, about 4 feet by 21% by 3 inches. 


Pupils in a junior high school made a study of 
costume design during the century and produced 
plates showing typical costumes of each decade. 


Pupils in a high school class made linoleum block 
prints showing Davenport Long Ago for use as pro- 
gram covers. Other high school pupils made large 
water color illustrations of pioneer life. A large exhibit 
of work from every school department was held at the 
time of the meeting of the Southeastern Iowa Educa- 
tional Association here in Davenport. For this exhibit 
the high school art pupils made many excellent 
labels in freehand brush lettering. Some posters were 
also made which symbolized life in Iowa in the past 
one hundred years. 


While the possibilities of art integration were by no 
means exhausted the teachers and pupils alike felt 
that they had had a very worth-while experience. 











































Covered Wagon Travelers (water 
color). Pupil of Dorothy D. Curry, 
Davenport High School 


Romance in an Old-fashioned Parlor 
(water color). Pupil of Dorothy 
D. Curry, Davenport High School 





Scene in Davenport Long Ago. 
Pupil of Dorothy Curry, Davenport 
High School 







































THE JUNIOR MUSEUM RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 
AT THE NEWARK MUSEUM 


PERSIS MOTTER, Educational Director 















“History of Newark’’ — mural 
painted in 1935 by Advanced 
Drawing Club of Junior Museum 
being shown by one of the mem- 
bers who worked on it—Joseph 
Del Guercio to Mrs. Arthur 
Schwarz, formerly in charge of 
the Junior Museum. (Newark 
Museum in center of mural) 


ORK covering more than twenty years of 
W Junior Museum activity was shown at the 

Newark Museum from late May through 
September of 1948. 


The present Junior Museum evolved from the 
Junior Museum Club, which began in 1917 in the 
Public Library Building. Since then it has grown to 
a membership of over 13,000, with approximately 
600 active current members participating in arts, 
crafts, and nature study. Art work, done by all the age 
groups, four years through high school age, of the 
past and present was shown. Nature work, always 
an exceedingly popular club activity, was indicated, 
although most of the collections of insects, butterflies, 
and plants begun by members years ago no longer 
exist. The space devoted to craftwork small in size 
included such pieces as bread dough sculpture and 
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oriental musical instruments, all inspired by objects 
in the Museum's collections. Made from odds and 
ends of material, they showed great ingenuity. The 
story of the pageants given each year since 1928 also 
was shown. ; 

The most exciting aspect of this backward glance 
was learning about the number of boys and girls who 
have been inspired through their contact with the 
Newark Museum's Junior Museum to continue their 
interest in science, art, and literature on into college 
and after. 

Marking the anniversary celebration was an issue of 
the Junior Museum publication Drums, cover of 
which was designed by Henry Brzezinski, active in 
the 1930's and now a student at Newark State Teach- 
ers College, specializing in art. This issue carried 
-letters from several members who grew up in the 
Junior Museum, many of whom have continued their 
interest in the Museum. 

Miss Alice W. Kendall, Director of the Museum, in 
announcing the exhibition said, “This Retrospective 
Exhibition is in reality a stocktaking of the past and a 
pause to examine future needs. The Junior Museum 
has been a vital force in our community, and we shall 
make every effort to have it continue so in the future. 
It is gratifying to observe the talent that has developed 
here which should serve as inspiration for the present 
and future generations.” 





Costume designs by Junior Museum members 

and photograph of set made by them for An- 

nual Pageant, ‘The Queen’s Museum,” pre- 

sented in 1938. This pageant was adapted 

from the book of the same title, by Lewis 
Gotthainer 











COMMUNITY RECREATION 
HITS NEW HEIGHTS 


OMMUNITY recreation in America has 

taken tremendous strides forward. 
Facilities, expenditures, leadership, and 
attendance all have reached higher levels 
than ever before. 1530 municipalities re- 
ported facilities and services in 1743 com- 
munities. Leadership, the key to successful 
recreation service, played a more impor- 
tant part then ever before. America is 
surely capitalizing on the wartime lessons 
it has learned in the value of recreation— 
in promoting physical and mental health 





OPPORTUNITY AND 
DESIRE FOR EDUCATION 
IN PUERTO RICO 


= opportunity and desire for wider 

and greater education is spreading 
rapidly in Puerto Rico. To compete with 
the American Mainland and other 
countries of the world, Puerto Ricans 
must increase and improve the facilities 
given to them to educate the young. 
With this in mind many trade, voca- 
tional, and academic schools have 
sprung up, sponsored by both Govern- 
ment and private interests. 


Photos courtesy Authenticated News 


Boys working in the woodworking shop at the 
Puerto Rico Industrial Development Co. at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico 





Instructor at Lancaster, Pa., giving 
instruction in the making of hats 


through vigorous outdoor play and crea- 
tive ability; in helping to prevent juvenile 
delinquency; in saving children from death 
and injury in the streets; in developing 
character and an understanding of de- 
mocracy through team play and group 
activities; and above all in bringing joy 
and happiness to millions of children, 
young people and adults, wherever they 
live, and whatever their race, religion, or 
nationality background. 


Staff instructor at Lawrence, Kansas, giving 
instructions on the making of wood blocks 









































































HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

DO THEIR OWN 
ADVERTISING 


NAIDENE GOY 
Hinsdale Township High School 


Hinsdale, Illinois 
















it is the bulletin board in the combination 
study hall and lunchroom of Hinsdale Town- 
ship High School. The “board” is the entire east end 
of room, and the display space measures eight feet by 
thirty-two feet of wallboard painted dove gray. Here 
are displayed advertising and publicity layouts com- 
pleted by art students of Mrs. Blanche Rasmussen. 

The displays are of both seasonal and timely inter- 
est. At least twenty different displays are completed 
by the class during the school year of thirty-eight 
weeks. Among the subject matter and theme of each 
display are appropriate “punch” lines calling atten- 
tion to announcements of football games, publicity for 
school dances, bazaars, and scholarship benefits, and 
seasonal themes for Christmas and Easter. 

Planning the announcement involves considerable 
time. Each student in the art class submits an idea 
or sketch in miniature. These rough drafts are placed 
on the bulletin board and judged by members of the 
class for originality, balance, color harmony, and 
adaptability to the space-to be utilized. The resultant 
selection may be one of the individual entries or a 
composite of several suggestions. 


O’' PARTICULAR interest to everyone who sees 
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After the design has been selected the students 
work on sections of the display. At one table students 
may work on one word or two short words of the text. 
Other students may work on the arms or the legs of a 
figure. Most of the planning and composition is done 
during the class period but additional work is com- 
pleted during the activity period or after school. 
Members of the Girls’ Pep Club help with mounting 
the displays advertising sports events. Similarly, 
other clubs and organizations assist with the mounting 
of displays pertinent to their work. A master calendar 
is kept in the principal's office through which stu- 
dents must clear dates for use of the bulletin board. 

Media used in working out the bulletins are corru- 
gated cardboard, poster paints, and poster paper. 
Many of the effects are three-dimensional. Ever- 
greens and ribbon are added to the Christmas de- 
signs. At the end of the spring semester the bulletin 
board space is used to display samples of the actual 
classwork done by individual students. 


ESIDES keeping up this mammoth bulletin board, 

the art students prepare innumerable posters to 
advertise plays, music programs, athletic contests, 
and social events. Poppy Day posters, Easter and 
Christmas seal promotion posters, and posters con- 
veying important school information to pupils are 
commonplace in the curriculum of art. 

As some of the art students themselves aptly put it, 
“We use the walls for something besides holding up 
the ceiling,’’ and ‘‘as long as we are doing anything 
in our school, we art students will be adding color to 
the scene.’ Indeed, the Hinsdale art students are 
among the foremost advertisers of Hinsdale Town- 


ship High School. 

















ART AND THE BIBLE 
STORIES 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Art Supervisor 


Atlanta, Georgia 


NTEGRATING art with religious teaching becomes a 

delightful and colorful subject in either the upper 

or lower elementary grades as it covers such a 
broad area of subject matter. There is architecture of 
churches to be explored, the romance of colored glass 
windows to be enjoyed, biblical lore to be illustrated, 
and great pictures of early church history to be 
studied, as well as the making of such things as 
Christmas cards and other gifts. , 

Bible stories are always fascinating to children of 
all ages; and the second grade of Spring Street 
School with Mrs. Frances Cook as teacher found it 
especially exciting when they decided to use RELI- 
GION IN THE COMMUNITY as their social science 
unit for the year. 

First, they visited the neighborhood churches and 
met the pastors; for they were interested in seeing 
the religious houses of the community, and in visiting 
the Sunday schools where their classmates wor- 
shipped. They listened to the organs in each church, 
and were told the songs which were seeming favorites 
with the congregations. They heard the stories of the 
stained glass windows and what they represented. 
They learned that colors were associated with defi- 
nite meanings—blue for purity, red for valor and love, 
and white for innocence. They saw how colors and 
shapes were balanced, how rhythmic lines led the 
eye to the central figures, and the way the glass was 
held together with lead strips. 

These visits gave added interest to attendance at 
Sunday school, and motivated the reading of stories 
from the Bible. Then they dramatized them, worked 





Frieze of Noah and the Ark, Second Grade, 
Spring . Street School, Atlanta, Georgia 


out simple costumes, and painted crude but effective 
scenery. 


Since they were greatly impressed by the stained 
glass windows, they wanted to make their own; so 
they tried drawing shepherds and saints, angels and 
other characters as they pictured them, and made the 
lead frames out of black paper with cellophane color- 
ing. Several were large enough to simulate a small 
window. These were placed against the classroom 
windows, and showed the idea fairly well considering 
that little people made them. 


HIS was so satisfying to them that it led to smaller 

pictures of windows drawn with chalk on 12- by 
18-inch paper. The pictures were childlike; and the 
rich colors of blue and white, yellow, purple, green 
and red, outlined with black, and the rounded top 
mounted on purple paper made them one of the most 
effective projects imaginable. 

Since the children all knew the story of Noah and 
the Ark, they wanted to make a frieze for the front 
board. Before starting the actual work, they planned 
the general layout; and each child drew the pair of 
animals he suggested for the procession into the ark. 
This was delightfully free and spontaneous, and the 
design element was especially pleasing. 

So, when art education is used to enrich an already 
intriguing subject, it becomes a most purposeful 
activity; and the integration of art with the Bible 
stories is ever a source of inspiration for creative effort 
and satisfaction in the doing. 





Bible Stories 





The Brigand Dance performed by members of the Polish Tatra Mountaineers of Passaic, New Jersey 
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Thaddeus Gromada performs the ‘Dance of the Polish Robin Hood Janosk’’ 
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WE 


DISCOVER POLAND 





OLGA KENSELAAR, Art Teacher 


Passaic, New Jersey 


T A RECENT Eastern Arts Convention, Miss 
A Elma Pratt's lecture, ‘Discovering Other 

Cultures Through Their Arts,’’ was climaxed 
by the Passaic Artists’ performance. These people are 
the direct descendants of the Gorals of the Tatra 
Mountains of Poland and wore magnificent costumes 
in which they performed the lively folk dances of their 
region of Poland. At the next morning’s Visual Aids 
program, by sheer coincidence we saw the Gorals of 
Poland in a film. Here were the boys and girls of 
Zakopane at work in the national school. 


Having had a rich background of national Ameri- 
can activities in my youth, I really appreciated this 
program and felt that from it our lively Art Club could 
draw inspiration which would enable them to build a 
project around United. Nations’ ideal, ‘One World 
Through Art.” 


Until we heard Miss Pratt’s message of the plight 
of some of the artists of Europe, little had we realized 
how much they needed help and encouragement. 
On strength of letters sent to Miss Pratt by a pro- 
fessor of the Warsaw Academy of Fine Arts, our high 
school Art Club—with the approval of the Board of 
Education and the cooperation of the local Women’s 
Club and two other organizations—chose to organize 
a program integrating their art work with aid for the 
Polish artists of Zakopane. 

We wrote to the Polish Embassy for guidance. 
They recommended a bona fide agency which 
instructed us as to shipping regulations and means of 
transportation. As in all foreign communication, we 
encountered what could have been discouraging 
experiences. These, however, only added interest 
and educational value to our project. 


The letter we had sent to the Woodcarving School 
acquainting them with our decision to ‘‘adopt’’ the 
most needy students produced no results and no 


answer as we were approaching the 300-pound mark 
on our shipment which included even a good sheet of 
drawing paper for each student. The ship we had 
chosen to carry our gifts was ready to sail—and we 
still did not even know the name of the Director of the 
school at Zakopane but on the morning of the day we 
had hired a truck to transport our boxes to New York 
City we received a letter from the wife of one of the 
drawing teachers at Zakopane and our problem was 
solved. We designated her as authorized agent to 
receive the crate. 

Then we learned that much time can be saved by 
understanding international languages and began 
to appreciate the ability of some of the students to use 
the language of their parents. Our first letter had 
been written in English and caused long delay in 
hearing from the busy professors at Zakopane. Our 
Art Club secretaries wrote to two of the artists in their 
own language and from them received such gifts as 
eight silver necklaces and expert cut paper work 
which we sold at the International Women’s Exposi- 
tion, and the proceeds of which will go to the new 
drive being organized by our younger students who 
were inspired by the senior high school Art Club. 

From our rich experiences we hope to inspire other 
art teachers and students of the reciprocal gains, 
the pleasure, and excitement in the realization of a 
program which so fully integrated international 
understanding with a schoolroom program which 
involved not only the art department's activities in 
poster making and handicrafts but also a correlation of 
English and the use of other languages and the prob- 
lems of foreign negotiation. By thus opening the 
eyes of our young people to the value of their own 
heritages and the need of the world for better co- 
operation of all countries, we feel that much can be 
—— toward realizing ‘One World Through 

rt.’ 
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A CHINESE FRIEZE . . . Fourth Grade Art Correlation 


HAT a happy time our fourth graders ex- 

perienced when the whole class made a 
Frieze of Chinese Boys in the art room. In the 
home room the children had been learning the 
customs, occupations, etc., of the Chinese and it was 
only natural that their interest should carry over into 
the art class session. We decided to draw a crayon 
portrait of “Ching Ling,”’ the Chinese boy about 
whose family we had been reading. For this we used 
6- by 9-inch manila drawing paper and our eight- 
color crayon boxes. We chose our own colors for 
the cap and jacket collar and agreed upon the yellow 
skin, slanting black eyes, high cheekbones, and 
shiny black hair. We enjoyed selecting a 6- by 9-inch 
colored construction mounting paper which would 
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School One 
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make an attractive background for our own cutout 
drawing. 

While a committee of children assembled the 
drawings in pairs on the folding black background, 
the remainder of the class drew Chinese symbols in 
the traditional manner on vertical yellow and green 
panels. Two symbols were authentic, “‘ten’’ and 
“rice."’ The others were imaginary, but were pat- 
terned after the usual style of Chinese symbol writing. 

Perhaps we enjoyed this 80-minute project (two 
40-minute art class sessions) so much because every 
child in the class had a part in its creation. The 
poorest, as well as the most skilled artist, could point 
to his share of the finished panel and proudly say, 
“This is my part of our Chinese Frieze."’ 








THE FIRST 
GRADE 
BUILDS A 
FARM 





ARM stories in the children’s readers inspired 
an enjoyable piece of creative work in our 
room. 


Elated with two pipestem cleaner dolls dressed as 
Grandmother and Grandfather, who lived on the farm, 
the children wanted to know if they could make a 
home for them. One idea led to another until they 
finally wanted to make not only the home but the 
entire farm. 


To know something of the real setup of a farm, 
large crayon drawings were made of actual visits to 
farms. Stories were read and told and many varied 
experiences on the farm were related by the group. 


Interest increased as the children decided the girls 
were to build and furnish the house while the boys 
were to take over the construction of the farm itself. 


The children brought sample wallpaper and scraps 
of material from home. The manual training room was 
scoured for scraps of lumber. Then the actual con- 
struction was ready to begin. The farm home was 
built and furnished. A large barn and silo, chicken 
house, pig barn, hay wagon, a farm truck, many 
fences, and a rural mailbox were constructed. All of 
the buildings were painted with easel paint. Every 





BERNICE WALZ 
First Grade Teacher 
Madison, Nebraska 


child contributed something if only to help build the 
fence or paint the buildings. 


Creative ability was quite evident as the various 
farm animals were modeled from clay. When the 
figures were dry, the children delighted in painting 
them to represent animals they had seen. 


The group's desire to paint what they had made 
resulted in a large mural. The children planned the 
locations and approximate size of the home, buildings, 
and the tields on a large sheet of brown wrapping 
paper which was taped to the blackboard near the 
farm. Then the actual painting began. Each child 
contributed. Work was carried on during the regular 
art period but each one was free to work on the mural 
when his regular work was finished. 


When the entire project was completed, the chil- 
dren were very proud of their efforts. They never 
failed to ask visitors to “See our farm.’’ Then you 
would hear, “I made this,’’ or ‘I painted that.’’ 


The pleasure the children derived from start to 
finish by creating with different mediums was very 
gratifying. They had not only learned more about 
a farm but had showed many signs of personal 
development as well as creative ability. 
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FRENCH TABLEAUX 


OTTILIE VIGNERAS 
Teacher of French 

Smith College Day School 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Photo courtesy Fred G. Chase, Northampton, Mass 


N THE French classes of an elementary school 
we gave a series of tableaux reproducing paintings 
of children by French artists. This performance 
was worked out cheaply and in a comparatively easy 
way. Our experiment formed an entertainment 
A Girl with a Watering Can, by Renoir. which was received enthusiastically by the rest of the 
ae Galery - Sdn ten school and its guests. And the experience for the 
children was valuable since it created a sustaining 
interest in France and her art. (Children’s portraits 
by artists of some other nationality could be substi- 
tuted for those of France.) 





We first showed the pupils good color reproduc- 
tions of paintings of various periods, loaned to the 
school by the art department of the city’s public 
library. After familiarizing themselves with the works 
and learning something about their creators, the 
classes voted for ten paintings to be reproduced as 





7 , | Le Gourmet, by P. Picasso. 
=» ~ Art Institute of Chicago 


Collection 













Photo courtesy Artext 
Prints, Westport, Conn. 






Photo courtesy Fred G. Chase, Northampton 
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The White Clown, by 
A. Renoir. From a 
Private Collection 


Photo courtesy Artext 
Prints, Westport, Conn. 


tableaux. Then they selected those people that re- 
sembled as closely as possible the children portrayed. 


The school mailed letters to the mothers of the 
children who had been chosen, requesting that each 
mother be responsible for the costume to be worn by 
her child. In an interview the picture was shown to 
the parent. We drew from the school’s stock of cos- 
tumes and gave them out to be refashioned according 
to specifications indicated in the paintings. (Schools 
having a crafts department could have the children 
make their own costumes.) Ingenuity helped obtain 
desired effects. Gold paint made fleur-de-lis; black 
flecks of passe partout on the white fur collars of de- 
moded evening wraps looked like ermine; old cur- 
tains and paper doilies served as rich-looking white 
lace; buckram and bent clothes hangers aided in the 
production of bouffant skirts; cotton batting sewn on 
a skullcap became a white wig; dyeing some of the 
materials produced the colors wanted; old slippers 
were painted the desired hue; and odd bits of 
ribbon, flowers, and scraps in mending boxes were 
located in order to match parts of various canvases. 


HE children themselves found the properties 

needed for backgrounds and articles shown in the 
portraits. When they spied curtains, hangings, 
cushions, and quilts of the right shade, they appro- 
priated them politely for the program. If one house 
loaned a screen or a properly shaped chair, another 
offered a watering can painted the necessary tint. 
One parent gave a much-needed sword, while 
another gladly offered her prize French china bowl. 
Some of the students gilded corrugated paper, de- 
signed the edges, and tacked it up around a wooden 
frame to form an appropriate setting for the tableaux. 





The pictures were presented chronologically and 
were accompanied by recordings of French music 
corresponding to the period of each picture. Thus a 
piece by Couperin coincided with an eighteenth 
century portrait, while a composition of Ravel's 
complemented a Degas painting. 


The program was forty minutes long. The ten 
pictures, each viewed for one minute, were shown in 













































Photo courtesy Fred G. Chase, Northampton, Mass. 


groups of two, making five breaks in all, during which 
intervals a short dialogue took place. In order to 
present the tableaux intelligibly to an American audi- 
ence, some manner of linking the two languages, 
French and English, through not too obvious transla- 
tion, had to be devised. To open the entertainment 
one child came before the curtain reading in pan- 
tomime a letter from a French girl. The voice of the 
French-speaking child was heard from behind ‘the 
curtain. After a sentence or two the English-speaking 
child translated audibly what had just been heard in 
French. The contents of the letter held bits of history 
of the various French artists and their portraits. After 
reading facts concerning the painters, the child, in 
trying to visualize the paintings, drew the curtain 
and revealed her imagined tableaux to the audience. 
This technique was reversed for the latter half of the 


_ program, when the French child was before the cur- 


tain reading a letter which was read beforehand in 
English from backstage. (Children visiting an art ex- 
hibit could be used as another method of presentation.) 


After the last tableau we opened the curtain once 
more to allow all of the children to come to life before 
the picture frame and to sing a few French songs, 
thereby unifying and terminating the performance. 


Shortly afterwards we wrote to several museums 
for reproductions of some of the originals. The chil- 
dren, whose love for these works had grown, all 
ordered various pictures to keep for themselves. Both 
those taking part and the audience of children and 
adults found the project richly informative and 
stimulating. 
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PRAIRIE SCHOOL FESTIVAL WEEK 


VIOLETTE HEMBLING WILLIAMS 






Supervisor of Music and Art 





as 


Violette Hembling Williams 














Mission, Kansas 








Photo courtesy Mission Studio 


Eighth-grade girls pose in their crepe paper hats and dresses which 
they designed and made for their show, “The Seasons in Swing’’ 


UPILS at Prairie School. in Northeast Johnson 
County, Kansas, have proved over and over 
again how their art training goes hand in hand 
with everything they study or do at school. Once they 
told you about the murals for the art room which 


showed the parallel development of music and art 
“Through the Ages.” 


Only last spring a project of some magnitude took 
shape when it was decided by a Student Council 
Committee and the Music and Art Supervisor, Vio- 
lette Hembling Williams, and the principal, J. True 
McAuley, that a whole week, instead of one day, 
would be called “Festival Week.’’ It began with 
Hobo Day, when every pupil from the kindergarten 
to the eighth grade dressed in some unaccustomed 
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attire, as did the faculty members, too. Culprits who 
did not conform were punished publicly at a general 
assembly during the day. 


The second day was Pet Parade. You should have 
seen the pets: tiny turtles, a chicken, a sheep, dogs 
galore of all kinds and descriptions, and even a 
horse who attempted to join its mistress by walking 
into the hall and out of a side entrance. The parade 
reached completely around the building which is 
half a block square! 


But those were only the first two days of Festival 
Week. The next three days were filled with op- 
erettas, plays, dances, musicales, a minstrel show— 
and it was for these that pupils relied upon art to 
help the Festival to be a success. 





Some of the decorated bicycles in the Pet Parade 











Examples of design using chalk on wet paper. Great 
freedom of expression results from this medium. 


School Arts, March 1949 





EXPERIMENTS WITH WET CHALK 


Chalk on wet paper is an excellent medium for both line and color experiments for design 
classes. Use colored construction paper 12’’x 18” or 9’’x 12” and work over a pad of moistened 
newspaper of 12 layers. Many color and line ideas may be expressed in a short class period. 
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Chalk Composition by Robert J. Cronauer of the Art Department, California, Pennsylvania 









The original sketch, 18’’x 24’’, was done on white water color paper 
which had a very wet working surface. Note the fresh though subtle 
color—the use of uncolored paper areas for highlight sparkle, the use of 
the line drawing to strengthen the masses of color action. A compli- 
cated sketch may be blocked in with pencil or chalk, but often a more 
rythmic sketch is obtained when no preliminary drawing is made. 





Original Sketch — Courtesy Binney and Smith Company 
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These sketches, as well as the barnyard scene, were 
made with dry dustless colored chalk crayon on the 
wet top surface of white water color paper. Additional 
water was added to paper areas as the drawing was 
developed. Dry newspaper was used between desk 
and working sheet to simplify the cleaning up process. 


This procedure is excellent for outdoor sketching and 
the results have the qualities of water color or tempera 
paintings. 


Sketches by Robert J. Cronauer 
of California, Pennsylvania 


Original sketches — Courtesy 
of Binney and Smith Company 

















Photo courtesy Mission Studio 


Eighth-grade boys took part in a negro musical play written by their music teacher. The 
city skyline was the work of pupils. The production was called “The Thirteen Pennies’ 


A Gay Nineties show by the seventh graders 
brought about the fanciest of beribboned crepe 
paper hats to be imagined. Cardboard was used as 
the base. Crepe paper color schemes were carefully 
chosen, made to match gowns which came from attic 
trunks, robbed of their leg-o’-mutton sleeve blouses, 
lace jabots, bustle skirts, and the like. The art room 
became a veritable French Salon for hats were made 
also by the eighth-grade girls for their musical show, 
“The Seasons in Swing.’’ They made huge picture 
hats of ruffles and ruffles of crepe paper, all shades— 
American Beauty, blue-green, deep blue—tints of 
rose, of peach, of yellow. They not only made their 
hats, but their dresses of matching or contrasting 
crepe paper—tiers and tiers of wide-sweeping ruffles. 
They made other hats, too, of the latest mode—again 


of paper—for their Easter Parade in the Spring 
Season. 


Sixth-grade pupils made Russian hats of paper, oil- 
cloth boots, paper flowers, and streamers for their 
songs and dances of Russia program. 


Eighth-grade boys made the scenery backdrop for 
their negro minstrel show. They painted buildings on 
wallboard to simulate a New York street. 


We painted church windows to cover the 
auditorium windows for our annual Christmas pro- 
gram. Several operettas in the spring are in the 
offing, and what with big plans ahead, we can count 
on the art room as being the usual busy place that it 
always is. Music and art and everything work so well 
together at Prairie. 
















SOUTHLAND... 


A Social Studies Program 


Given at John Burroughs 


Special Center 
Cleveland, Ohio 


JOSEPHINE S. HORAZDOSKY 


Teacher 


Figures modeled with clay 


S TEACHER of art, social studies, music and 
A physical education, I had entire charge of 

this program. The children, all girls, ranging 
in chronological ages from fourteen to sixteen, and 
mental ages between seven and nine, were studying 
about the South, in social studies. This unit tried to 
correlate the negroes’ life in the rural South with the 
new life in the urban North. 


AIMS OF THE SOUTHLAND PROGRAM 


1. To bring out and revive the purity and simplicity 
of the original African sculpture and pictorial art. 


2. To plan a useful and self-gratifying recreational 
program which is a very serious problem in this 
negro community. 


3. To instill confidence and satisfaction in creative 
ability. To make the negro of today feel that he has 
something valuable to give. 


4. To extend the negro “frontier.” 


In conducting this program the following lessons in 
good citizenship were emphasized. 


1. We shall learn to work together on a large piece 
of work and will appreciate the feeling of satisfaction 
of the work. 


2. We shall learn to be helpful and considerate 
through these activities. 


3. We shall learn to respect the rights and priv- 
ileges of others. 


4. We shall acquire and realize the value of certain 
habits of study and work and certain manual skills. 
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These guiding lines are especially important in 
working with the mentally defective. Considering 
that 75% of the girls were new arrivals from the 
South, and that some of them had never gone to 
school before and, therefore, unaccustomed to school 
and group cooperation, it was very important to set 
up objectives such as the aims of our program. 


THE THREE STEPS OF THE PROGRAM 
1. THE NEGRO IN AFRICA 


I felt this stage in the negroes’ advancement was 
important, yet since it is such a “‘touchy’”’ subject with 
them, I glossed over it quickly, just touching on 
important facts as these: 


A. Life in the Jungle: 
Plant Life 
Animal Life 
2. THE NEGRO DOWN SOUTH 
A. Plantation Life 
B. Share-croppers Life 


3. THE NEGRO UP NORTH 


THE NEGRO IN AFRICA 
PLANT LIFE 


We drew waterfalls, mountains, large tropical 
leaves, colorful giant flowers. We drew bamboo, 
coconut, and other tropical trees. We made a huge 
colored chalk frieze of a beautiful jungle scene for the 
whole front of the room. 











ANIMAL LIFE 


We cut out animals (lions, elephants, giraffes, and 
monkeys) in very large scale and painted them. 
Trees and other scenery were cut out of cardboard 
the girls brought and painted. We stood these behind 
a long table on which was a diorama the girls made of 
a scene of jungle life. Two classes worked on the 
diorama, making clay figures of natives and jungle 
animals. The diorama was a large orange crate 
divided into two sections. One was a native village 
with a grass-covered hut, and villagers walking about 
or grouped about the hut, making bowls, etc. The 
other was an animal jungle scene with trees, vines 
made of wood and paper with real grass planted in a 
shallow pan, and about four inches high, giving an 
illusion of lush vegetation. Clay lions stalked in the 
grass, a wooden giraffe was eating crepe paper leaves, 
an elephant was peeping from behind a coconut tree, 
and two hunters carrying javelins were entering this 
miniature forest. The girls were very proud of this 
part of the room and would immediately steer visitors 
toward it and would discuss their knowledge of 
primitive African jungle life in an unashamed way, 
thereby proving to me that I was right in bringing up 
the subject of their ancestry, and helping them to feel 
proud of their race and its progress. 


A trip to the art museum, numerous movies I showed 
them of animal life in the jungle, and magazine 


Part of a long frieze. A group project with colored chalk 























articles showing the beautiful art objects produced in 
native Africa helped quite a bit, too. The girls drew 
in colored chalk two long friezes of African village 
life for the lower hall where they still hang. 


THE NEGRO DOWN SOUTH 


A. PLANTATION LIFE 


We read a little book called “Charm String” 
about a little girl on a plantation. We read “Uncle 
Remus’ and ‘Augustus and the River.” I had sev- 
eral movies and slides depicting plantation life 
shown to them. Our social studies books helped 
greatly, too. Then we were ready to go ahead. 


B. SHARE CROPPERS 


Most of the girls’ lives were spent on share-cropping 
farms so they understood it well. The girls cut out 
life-size figures of cardboard they brought and painted 
figures from rural communities. Men and women 
hoeing cotton and picking it. Figures in denim over- 
alls and cotton dresses, colorful and bright. Straw 
hats, bandannas, and bare feet. Dark brown, light 
brown, and medium brown faces. Pickaninnies with 
ribbon-tied pigtails. They backed these up with slats 
to make them stand. They painted a large-scale 
plantation with its grounds, negro quarters in the 
background, which we later used for a backdrop 
for our show. Several of the girls made ceramic 
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“The Brown Princess.” Individual Interpretation— 
Crayon Drawing 


figures of farm negroes which were very good. I 
still have two of them. 


THE NEGRO UP NORTH 


I took several of the classes for a walk about the 
neighborhood. We could see the Terminal Tower and 
the Telephone Company in the distance. We saw the 
housing project, their three large churches, their 
hotel, the factories where some of their fathers work, 
and the houses where some of them live. When we 
got back we made a large pictorial map of the neigh- 
borhood, putting in all places of interest we had seen. 

We made a large frieze showing the housing proj- 
ect and the churches and school. We made a minia- 
ture John Burroughs community out of construction 
paper houses, churches, schools, and figures. We 
painted a background showing the terminal and 
downtown buildings for a background, and hung the 
pictorial map next to it. 


HE next step was an auditorium program. In dis- 

cussing the three stages of negro life we had 
studied, I asked them which one they would like to 
work out for a program in the auditorium to show the 
rest of the building what we were doing, and to be a 
finale for our social studies program. A few wanted 
to work out a jungle village program, but the ma- 
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Colored Chalk Drawing: African Jungle 
Elsie Paskett, age 14 


jority decided that we could do more with the music 
and dancing if we took the Southland theme. I be- 
lieve my teaching them the Virginia reel and other 
folk dances in the gym classes, and the songs of the 
South we were singing in music classes were the 
incentive for their choice. 


They decided they would like a musical program, 
so we worked the rest of the program about the 
songs. We used the following scenes and subjects to 
motivate the musical Southland theme: 


SceneI A group of popular and traditional songs 


of the South 
A Camp Meeting Scene using negro 
spiritual songs 
Scene III A Barn Dance in Costume 
Scene IV Chattanooga Choo-choo. A reverse of the 
sentiment expressed in the popular 


song—the young colored boy in our 
song comes North 


Scene II 


Since most of the girls were racially conscious and 
as a majority were new immigrants from the South, 
they needed a transitional period in which to orient 
themselves to the entirely new environment and way 
of life here in the North. 

It was my job to make them feel that their African 
ancestry and life in the South was not to be neces- 
sarily forgotten when they crossed the Ohio River. 
That their life down South and their background in 
Africa was an important foundation for their life up 
here in the North. That the richness of their folklore, 
songs, and dances is a great contribution to art today. 





ESTHER BLAU; Sixth Grade - 


CAN THE AVERAGE GRADE TEACHER TEACH ART? 


DOROTHY WOLVERTON, Art Supervisor 






Matawan, New Jersey 


because they lack the talent of an artist. 

This attitude of inadequacy is held by many 
teachers, but it is a mistaken notion. Sometimes a 
word or suggestion is enough to stimulate a child 
and he can go ahead and create whether the teacher 
shows him how or not. 

For example, because clay was available and the 
privilege of firing and glazing was extended to us by a 
local pottery, we had several lessons in clay work 
which was an outgrowth of our study of Japan. The 
children learned that the pottery industry was im- 
portant in Japan, and the committee on industries 
decided to make pottery. 

These children had never had any experience with 
clay, but they went to work with a will. From spoken 
directions they mixed the clay and let it season until 
we were ready for work. I demonstrated the coil 
method and then left them to their own devices. One 
little boy built up quite a nice looking jug which he 
decorated with a simple landscape showing Mt. Fuji, 
water, and some fishing boats by outlining with his 
pencil. Another child cut out small fish and with slip, 
appliquéd them to his vase. Then he made conven- 
tional waves with his pencil. Everyone was stim- 
ulated and ready to make something. ~ 

This opportunity came later when we were study- 
ing India. We discussed objects which would be 
characteristic of the country. As a result we made 
elephants, oxen drawing carts, cobras sitting on ash 
trays, snake charmers playing their flutes to cobras 
before them, Taj Mahals, anda Buddha. The Buddha 
was made hollow around a newspaper base. His cap 
was fashioned out of marbles set close together so 
that it would look jeweled. Because the marbles 
would melt, he couldn't be fired. He was painted 
with gold radiator paint. ; 

Teaching art is many things. When we were 
studying Japan one group of children wanted to 
make a frieze showing a panorama of Japanese farm 
life. This group of children was quite outstanding 
in art, and quite bright. With white chalk they out- 
lined the whole picture on a 12-foot length of paper. 
These children drew figures well but needed help 
with perspective and shading. The frieze was done in 
colored chalk, and to give it a finished effect, the 
chalk was smoothed and blended with the fingers so 
that it looked like painting. The effect was very 
striking. These children needed very little instruc- 
tion and demonstration before they caught on, and 
then they watched each other to see that none of 
these effects were lost. We had this frieze up on our 
wall a long time, and when it was taken down, the 
children said, ‘the room felt empty.” 

One group of girls made a life-size figure of a 
Japanese girl around a wooden frame. The head and 
feet were fashioned out of paper pulp and painted. 
Wrapping paper made her kimono, crepe paper her 
sash, and rug yarn her hair. Her kimono was designed 
bright blue with large rose and yellow flowers to 
make her dress gay. 


M Pec teachers feel that they cannot teach art 


N we were studying the Renaissance period, 

we discussed the Gothic architecture of many 

of the large cathedrals of Europe. We took a trip to 
New York to visit St. Patrick’s Cathedral. When we 
returned, several boys decided they would like to build 


a cathedral. The boxes were obtained from the cafe- 
teria, and with brown paper tape the cathedral grew. 
It was painted gray. One of the girls and one of the 
boys designed and made the stained glass windows 
out of colored cellophane paper. Another boy sug- 
gested lighting the wings so that the windows would 
show up. He and another boy brought their trans- 
formers and bulbs to light it up, and with an extension 
cord and bulb borrowed from the janitor, the rose 
window and the altar windows were illuminated. 

The boys also built castles and peopled their 
turrets and drawbridges with knights in shining armor 
made of wire, paper pulp. and aluminum paint. 

The girls showed such an interest in the clothes 
worn during the Middle Ages they wanted to make 
costumes for their dolls. Their interest was aroused 
after seeing some of the wonderful tapestries in the 
museum. This provided a wonderful opportunity for 
teaching art. It involved reference reading first, 
drawing, and designing. I am no dressmaker, but 
with children imagination and fearlessness give one 
courage to do many things. The girls measured their 
dolls and on arithmetic paper drew and cut their 
patterns. Even hats were made with the aid of card- 
board, old curtains, and net. 


NOTHER phase of art work is painting with 

water colors. Through this medium we experi- 
mented with Japanese style water colors and at- 
tempted to picture the heavenly bodies—comets, 
nebulae, meteors, the sun, the moon, and even the 
different kinds of clouds. These experiences had a 
double value: learning about these things and the re- 
creation of the likeness of the object. 

Introducing art appreciation is an important part of 
any art program. Teaching ancient and medieval 
history provided ample opportunity for this. I have a 
very extensive picture collection which is invaluable 
in this work. Through the state museum, slides, pic- 
tures, and models are available. Several concerns 
offer inexpensive reproductions which the children 
like to buy. This forms the nucleus of an art collec- 
tion for the future. Our trip to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York gave us the opportunity to 
see many of the originals at firsthand, everything 
from a reproduction of a tomb and real mummy cases 
and mummies of the Egyptians to the Titians and 
Rembrants of the Renaissance. 

Perhaps I have not made any geniuses in art or 
sculpture, but to the best of my ability I've tried to 
bring many kinds of art experiences to all the chil- 
dren through one medium or another. New avenues 
of experience have been opened to them. They can 
see and appreciate many new things. Many of the 
materials cost nothing—scraps of wood, cartons, 
nails, newspaper, wrapping paper, odd pieces of cloth, 
etc. When the annual exhibit was held last spring my 
room was paced with people enjoying personally con- 
ducted tours by the children. The people marveled 
that children learned and did so many interesting 
things nowadays. Many expressed the wish that they 
could be back in school doing these things. The chil- 
dren were happy and satisfied with a job well done. 

Can the grade teacher teach art? If she is at all 
interested herself, her leadership together with the 
suggestions from the children will lead her far into 
the field of pleasure and learning. 
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THE SARANAC LAKE STUDY AND CRAFT GUILD 


Adirondack Craftsmen’s Exhibit 
Saranac Lake, New York 


Pictured is Arto Monaco of Upper Jay, New York, a World War II veteran who converted an 
old hotel into a woodworking shop to manufacture his wares. Samples of them are shown here 


craftsmen in its annual exhibition of creative 
hand arts is undertaken as a non-profit public 
service. It offers the person working in this area in 
his home, studio, or workshop an opportunity to have 
his best work well displayed with the products of 
other craftsmen, and to be seen by the thousands of 


CE sponsorship of Adirondack artists and 


visitors to this resort center. Special events are 
scheduled daily, including craft demonstrations, 
movies, and informal talks. The Guild is an educa- 
tional institution, and as such it is interested in 
sponsoring an educational and cultural exhibit as 
well as fostering and promoting vocational and pro- 
fessional activity in the Adirondack area. 

Types of work exhibited: The exhibit is com- 
prised of basic crafts such as pottery, small ceramic 
sculpture, and glass; stained glass; woodcarving, 
turning, and cabinet construction; wrought-iron work; 
metalsmithing in copper, pewter, bronze, gold, and 
silver; jewelry making and enameled metals; textile 
printing by screen, block, stencil, etc., loom weaving, 
card weaving, tapestry, etc.; leatherwork; book- 
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binding; and others. Home arts and crafts such 
as hooked, braided, and woven rugs; fine needle- 
work items; patched and appliquéd quilts; stuffed 
toys; embroidery; handmade laces, knitting, etc.; 
small furniture accessories; canework and basketry; 
and countless items too numerous to list. Rural arts 
and crafts, including hunting, trapping, and fishing 
gear; all sports equipments; clothing items such as 
leather moccasins, jackets, belts, etc.; small lake 
boats, boat models, whittling, and carving; Indian 
crafts such as beadwork, basketry, etc.; and many 
similar items. A Fine Arts section is composed of oil 
and water color painting, pastel, block printing, wood 
engraving, etching, lithography, aqua tint, drypoint, 
and drawing in all media. Sculpture in all media and 
photography are included. All paintings, drawings, 
and photographs are framed or suitably matted. 


HE basic idea, carried out so well at Saranac Lake, 

might well be applied as a community project in 

other sections of the country. Your local art, craft, 
(Continued on page 10-a) 
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Art Director 
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EVERMAN 
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Anderson, Indiana 


and music departments of our city an enjoy- 

able, worth-while art appreciation project was 
carried out. The special music and art teachers 
selected five pictures for an appreciation lesson in the 
kindergarten and first four grades. These pictures 
were chosen with some very definite art ideas in mind. 
Each must have a strong center of interest, be pleas- 
ing in color, and the subject matter must be in the 
child's experience. Since music was to be used to 
help the child interpret the picture, this field also was 
considered. 

The pictures chosen were: 

Kindergarten—'‘Don Manuel Osorio’’—Goya 
First Grade—"With Grandma’’—Mac Ewen 
Second Grade—‘'Dancing in a Ring’’—Thoma 
Third Grade—‘‘Whistling Boy’’-—Duveneck 
Fourth Grade—"'The Jester’’—Frans Hals 

The superintendent, who was enthusiastic about 
the idea, ordered 2680 small prints, one for each 
child. These prints were sold to the children, not 
given to them, and the response was almost 100%. 
The teachers, too, were very cooperative. Under their 
direction the children wrote stories about the pictures 
and made the stories and pictures into folders to be 
taken home. 

The appreciation lesson was begun by the art 
teacher who held a large print in her hand but did 
not show it to the children. In every class she gave a 
very short biography of the artist—stressing the word 
artist—and in grades two, three, and four, the 
artist's name was placed on the board. After this 
short discussion, usually ending with ‘‘and this is one 
of his best-loved pictures,’’ the large print was shown. 
To say that interest was at a fever pitch at this point is 
putting it mildly. 

Discussion then followed about the picture. ‘What 
do you see first?’’ ‘‘What is he doing?”’ ‘Which color 
do you like best?” ‘Do you think the artist is a good 
storyteller?’ were some of the questions used. 


[Jere the able direction of the heads of the art 


HEN closer observation was necessary the small 

prints were given to the children. They were so 
happy to have them in their own hands. Not one in 
the 2680 was torn or chewed. Questions concerning 
detail were now asked. ‘How many kitties?’’ ‘How 
many times did the artist use white on the little girl?”’ 
“Can you find some designs in this picture?” “On 
what part of the picture do you think the artist worked 


APPRECIATION... Art pa een combine for ten interesting lessons 









the hardest?’ ‘Can you find where the elliptical 
shape has been repeated?”’ ‘Can you find the name 
of the picture?”’ “Is it well named?” 

The children were asked to choose classmates to 
pose the picture for the class. Color of hair and eyes, 
shape of face, and size of person brought eager 
scrutinization. Since our art classes are only twenty- 
five minute classes very few properties were used in 
posing the picture. Vivid imagination and so-called 
magic supplied most of the properties. A cardboard 
bird, a doll, a water jug, and a cardboard lute were 
all the teachers were able to carry from class to class 
and building to building. 

After the picture was posed the children remained 
as a picture and the music teacher gave her short 
talk. She stressed that music and art usually go to- 
gether and that a musical selection can usually be 
found to fit every picture. Selections used were 
‘My Pets'’—one stanza the teacher had composed— 
““Rock-a-bye-Baby,’’ ‘‘Country Gardens,’’ ‘‘Whistler 
and His Dog,”’ and ‘‘Two Guitars.” 

After hearing the music the posed picture became a 
living picture and pantomimed the music. The cats 
mewed, the birds sang, the eight children danced a 
simple folk dance, the whistler whistled and called his 
barking dog, and the jester strummed, sang, danced, 
and strummed again. How the children did love it! 

Many clever remarks and interesting incidents 
kept the presentations from becoming monotonous to 
those giving the lessons. One principal, who really is 


‘ a grandmother, became the grandmother in the posed 


picture, another helped teach the folk dance. A 
colored boy, chosen by his classmates as the jester 
had wonderful rhythm and several children offered to 
bring records of “The Whistler and His Dog.’ One 
first-grade room suggested they sing ‘Brahms’ Lulla- 
by’”’ and a second grader wanted to know how the 
littie pictures were made. Several later reproduced 
the pictures and many days later a little girl rocked 
and sang to her doll. Another said, “I'll put my picture 
in my Bible,’’ while still another pulled his billfold 
from his pocket and pocketed his picture immediately. 


UR teachers asked that other lessons of a similar 

nature be given and some asked for prints so that 

they might give additional art appreciation lessons 

themselves. Encouraged by these requests, a second 
(Continued on page 10-a) 
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HOW CHILDREN 
LEARN TO DRAW 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


up through grades five, six, and seven 

most children become discouraged 
with their drawings because they see 
things better than they can draw them. 
They cannot pose another child and 
draw her well enough to meet their own 
satisfaction. 


Pio the fourth grade (age nine) on 


With some help from the art teacher 





they learn quickly. 




















KINDS OF HELP 


The following suggestions give concrete 
examples of what may be taught. 


Many children wish to make book-week 
posters. The majority are busy trying to 
think of subjects that need no people be- 
cause they say, “I can’t draw people 
reading.’ The ideas are dull, as ideas 
always are when people choose the laziest 
way to express them. At this age they do 
not care for a simplified sketch of a person reading, 
one that shows no perspective. 


The function of the teacher is to help the children 
make drawings that are satisfying to them 


The art teacher can help more than the regular 
teacher for most room teachers today have had little 
training in drawing. The art education of teachers 
colleges today too often omits the necessity of 
drawing. The time allowed for art in these teachers 
training institutions has been given to crafts and 
making decorative patterns with little time left for 
drawing. 


HE illustration shown here is presented with the 
thought that it will be of help to teachers and stu- 
dents in many schools. 


Here are a few suggestions for using it. 


1: In no case should a child copy these drawings 
and just put them on a poster. 


2. The teacher may ask, ‘‘Where do you sit when 
you read? Do you sometimes lie on the grass or on 
your bed? Do you ever get in a position like the 
children in these sketches? 
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3. ‘Which boy will offer to sit in a chair in a position 
like the boy in the lower right sketch? Let us draw 
the boy's head. Can you see his eyeball? His hair 
is not like the boy in this sketch. Draw his hair as 
you see it. Now draw his back and the back of the 
chair, his arms, hand, and the near side of the book 
before you draw the far side of the book. Let's draw 
the rest of the chair and then the rest of the boy.’’ The 
sketch shown here will have helped the children to 
interpret the boy posing for them. 


4. The teacher may help the class to interpret other 
poses as she did the one just described, encouraging 
them to draw hair like the child posing or like the hair 
they wish to invent. When drawing hands, draw a 
line around the hand before drawing lines for fingers. 
In drawing three-quarter-turn faces like the two on 
the left of the page, draw the eye nearest the edge of 
the paper first, then the nose, followed by the mouth. 
Notice that more of the lip shows on one side than the 
other. 


5. When drawing a person reading, invent a few 
lines for scenery around her to make an interesting 
unit. The lines may be a lamp, part of a tree, a flower, 
or just lines. 








_— 
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of the pupils who entered my class in the fall 

was, ‘‘May we please have that fun lesson you 
had last year?’’ Having had the same request made 
so many times before, I knew that they wanted to do 
illustrations for a humorous reading lesson entitled 
“Saying What You Mean,” which is found in a book 
published by Silver Burdett. The article, which al- 
ways causes a great deal of laughter, contains ridic- 
ulously funny errors or slips such as are found in 
newspapers, magazines, and other printed material. 
These misstatements lend themselves well to car- 
tooning, giving the pupils much pleasure. You can 
imagine the merriment when illustrations for such 
statements as follows are shared with the class: 


A LMOST the first question asked me by many 


1. Lost: A fountain pen by a man half filled with 
ink. 


. 

2. An English army officer who had been in the 
India Service related this experience to some friends 
in a London coffeeroom: “It was in the dead of night. 
Outside was a roving elephant bent upon destruction. 
I quietly crept out and shot it dead in my pajamas.” 


3. Marshall Latshaw says the council has instructed 
him to enforce the ordinance against chickens run- 
ning at large and riding bicycles on the sidewalk. 


4. For Sale: A bulldog, will eat everything, partic- 
ularly fond of children. 


5. The boy ate a watermelon with blue eyes. 


Note: Pupils also enjoy illustrating limericks, 
“tall” tales, malapropisms, humorous poems and 
songs, and they like to collect and bring such ma- 
terials to class. 




























JUST FOR FUN  » 








AMY ELIZABETH JENSEN 


Wausau, Wisconsin 
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The children then put all the ma- 

terial on the table and with great 

care chose the best for each picture. 

Then the iron and ironing board be- 

came an important feature. Carolyn 

Holman is ironing some choice plaid 
for the tube of toothpaste 


EALTH, to children, is often a dull subject. We 

found a way to make it interesting, colorful, and 
meaningful. The children became interested in 
collages when Kathleen came back to school after a 
stay in bed with a cold. Kathleen had seen an ex- 
hibit of collages and during her recuperation had 
made one of her own. 


First the children collected cloth—all varieties of 
patterns, materials, sizes, and shapes. Frames were 
made with masonite backings on which to fasten 
the finished product. 


The children were so proud of their work that 
they made up a play, using their collages and an 
original song, to show the other grades how to KEEP 
HEALTHY. 
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BETTER HEALTH 
through COLLAGES 


FAITH B. SCHELL 
Central School 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 


The children planned which health rules they would 

like to portray and began the project by drawing 

their illustrations on large newsprint. Billy Rogers 

and Bobby Fraga are putting their ideas down on 
paper 


Buster Burke has made a pattern for the fork to go into the 
turkey. He is pinning it onto the material. Barbara Newell is 
already cutting out a bright red apple 





Kathleen Manley and Carle Hunt are en- 
joying the assembling process. The 
children used rubber cement and are 
applying the cement to both surfaces to be 
glued. A stronger, colorless glue was 
needed for seme of the heavier materials 


Jackie Nendell, Barbara Jean Seay, and Loy 

Valdespino are proudly displaying their 

finished products which they have named 

“Go to Bed Early,” “Drink Milk,’’ and 
“Wear Warm Clothing” 



























Chuckie Aeby, Suzy Woods, and Robert Butler have their 

finished collages ready to hang on the walls of the class- 

room. Theirs show ‘Eat Good Food,” ‘Brush Your Teeth,”’ 
and “Have Clean Hands” 
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EMERGENCY AT CHRISTMAS TIME ! 


ELEANOR J. WILLIAMS, Principal, and FLORENCE W. TITMAN, Supervisor of Art 
Washington School, Rutherford, New Jersey 


at Christmas, but there they were—sombre and 

dull—to black out the light for our Christmas 
program of art slides portraying scenes relating to 
the Nativity. There was to be music, too, to accompany 
the slides. All was gay throughout the school, with a 
lovely Christmas tree trimmed with ornaments made 
by the children, beautiful colorful bulletin boards, and 
tables full of Christmas gifts for mother and dad. And 
there in the most important place in our school hung 
those dreadful black things. What to do? When in 
doubt, ask the children. Every experienced teacher 
knows this. Could they do something to help? They 
could. They did! 


The boys went to work and measured the classroom 
windows. Brown paper was measured and cut to fit 
each window. Since the paper was very large (6 feet 
by 10 feet when measured and cut) it had to be put 
flat on the floor. No classroom was large enough for 
this immense job so the halls and corridors were used. 


Nevers wanted black curtains over a window 


These children have always been allowed and 
encouraged to express themselves freely so there- 
fore they go about their work with confidence and 
assurance. So, too, in this problem they started in, 
knowing that they were being depended upon, and it 
was their responsibility to come through. 


Four children were selected to design the six win- 
dows. This was a cooperative job so ideas and talents 
were exchanged freely—no one child working entire- 
ly on one window. Shoes were removed—youngsters 
working stocking feet, so that all portions of the 
windows could be reached with ease. No attempt 
at any time was made by the teacher to interject her 
own ideas upon the children. 
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After short discussions of subjects which should 
be depicted on church windows the children went to 
work with a will. With firm, sure lines the Madonna, 
angels, choir singers, and various other appropriate 
subjects were sketched by the children. Since the 
children seldom have an opportunity to express them- 
selves on so large a scale it was especially interesting 
to note the good proportion which they were able 
to produce. The enthusiasm and energy were sur- 
passed only by the satisfaction and pride which was 
displayed. , 


FTER the designs had been chalked in, bold 

colors in temperas were mixed. With several of 
the more gifted in color combinations acting as 
leaders, they guided many children in painting the 
windows. Since time was limited, as many as ten 
children worked on one painting at a time. A promi- 
nent black line outlined each picture so that they 
would more nearly resemble stained glass windows. 


Power of observation was increased in various 
ways. When the activity first began, several ad- 
mitted they had never really noticed the windows in a 
church. But later one little youngster was heard to 
remark—'‘There are no eyes, noses, or mouths 
painted on the figures in our church windows.” 
Another—"'I didn’t see any orange on our stained 
glass windows yesterday in church.” 


The gay colors and childlike conception of stained 
glass windows were so admired by those who came to 
our program that our art supervisor thought you 
would enjoy seeing these pictures. She said, “I am 
so happy to see how beautifully the children ‘filled 
the space’ and without my help, too!”’ 





FARM LIFE IN ART STUDY 





Thomas A. Hendricks School of Shelbyville, Ind., 
was made more interesting by constructing a 
sandtable project. 


To study of farm life by the 6A art class of the 


The boys and girls learned that the fresh spring air 
brings the cows and horses out of the barns into the 
green pastures, the chickens begin to scratch in the 
soft earth for the worms brought to the surface by the 
warm rays of the sun. The farmer and his helpers 
prepare the machinery for the hard work to come. 


They learned that spring is the plowing season and 
all the fields that are to be planted must first be turned 
over and then cultivated, so that the soil is loosened 
and allows the seed a chance to take root. 


Many farms have large orchards. In the fall when 
the fruit is ripe the farmer and his helpers pick the 
fruit from the trees and ship it to the large city 
markets. 


The fall is harvesting time and it is a busy season. 
All of the crops must be gathered as soon as they are 
ripe, otherwise they will spoil. 


The farmer of today has many modern conveniences 
that he did not have several years ago. Their homes 
are quite modern and their barns equipped with most 
everything they need to carry on a modern up-to-date 
farm. 


The children discussed the fact that some farmers 
raise cows to be sold for meat, while others keep them 
for the milk they produce. 


All through the winter months the farmer will be 
busy carrying for his animals. They must be fed and 
watered every day. Their stalls must be kept clean; 
the eggs must be gathered; the cows have to be 
milked, and all the buildings must be kept clean. The 
cribs are packed with corn, the bins are loaded with 
grain, the silo is full, the loft is bulging with hay, the 
barn doors are shut, and winter spreads its white 
blanket of snow over the farm. 





FRANCES C. LILES, Art Teacher 
Thomas A. Hendricks School 
Shelbyville, Indiana 





Many of the children knew very little about farm 
life until they had worked on this project. There were 
several in the class who had lived on farms and could, 
of course, go ahead with plans assisted by those who 
were just learning. What an interesting life the farm 
can bring to one. 


Where a visit to a farm is impossible, the construc- 
tion of the farm teaches something about: 


1. The farmstead buildings and lots. 

2. Kinds of livestock and their care. 

3. The crops of the season. 

4. The extent of the farm boundaries and acreage. 


5S. The work on the farm as influenced by the 
change of seasons. 


6. Farm products which are sold; plant products 
and animal products. 


7. Show the relation of farm work to the welfare of 
all people. 


8. Study the soils and why it is important to know 
soils. 


9. How the work of the farmer is as necessary to the 
boys and girls living in the city as it is to the boys and 
girls who are children of the farmer. 


10. The children can bring to class pictures of 
farm work; such as plowing, harrowing, planting, 
cultivating, hoeing, harvesting, threshing, cutting 
hay, stacking hay, cutting corn, digging potatoes, fill- 
ing the silo, husking corn, livestock on the farm, 
dairy work, going to school in the country, country 
sports, and other interesting things about country life. 


This project assisted the children in their social 
studies, their science, and writing short compositions 


helped in their English classes. 


This art lesson had many values and I believe they 
were absorbed well by the children who took part in it. 
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UNIT OF STUDY 
OF FAMOUS 
PAINTERS 

OF THE SEA 


HELEN KNAPP, Teacher 


ABBIE V. STRICKLAND 
Art Supervisor 


Red Bank, New Jersey 


“Eight Bells’’—Winslow Homer. Grade 5, Oakland Street School 


ICTURE study can be such a routine and hum- 

drum sort of thing that we decided to try a little 

different approach this year, bringing in music 
to help with the enjoyment of the visual arts in grades 
four, five, and six. 


We asked each teacher to plan a little assembly 
program as her children were observing and dis- 
‘ cussing the pictures assigned to them, bringing in 
devices from a suggested list as they seemed suitable. 


Our music supervisor, Miss Emma Jane Lafetra, 
gave much good advice and assistance in planning 
the whole project, finding suitable songs, dances, and 
records to give life to the programs as they developed. 


A topic for each grade was assigned: Children’s 
Portraits for grade four, Winslow Homer's Sea Pic- 
tures for grade five, and Landscapes for grade six. 
These are included in our collection of medium-sized 
reproductions of both old and modern masters. 


The interest in children’s portraits for grade four is 
obvious. 


We chose an American artist for grade five because 
the United States is their topic for the year, and an 
artist noted for sea pictures because we live so close 
to the ocean on beautiful Shrewsbury River. Then too, 
fishing is an important industry of our coastal region. 


Landscapes were a logical choice for grade six, for 
by the time the children reach this grade they have 
made many pictures and are learning landscape com- 
position themselves. 


Each child was also given three miniatures to keep 
as his own. 


Grade Four Don Carlos—Velasquez 
Knitting Lesson—Millet 
Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
Grade Five Northeaster | 
Fog Warning }—Homer 
Eight Bells | 
Cornfield—Constable 
Avenue of Trees—Hobbema 
Mill Pond—Inness 


Grade Six 
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Several other subjects were given the teachers so 
that they could be thrown on the large screen with the 
delineascope. 


Grade Four Children of the Shell—Murielo 
Pantry—de Hooch 
Robert de Civrieux—Sargent 
Primary School in Brittany—Geoffroy 
Girl With a Watering Can—Renoir 


Gulf Stream 
Moonlight 


The Wave—Hokusai (for contrast) 


Grade Five snilalaaaaieas 


Grade Six Peace and Plenty—Inness 
Harp of the Winds—Martin 


Landscape—Cézanne 


Each class was given entire freedom to plan a pro- 
gram, and there was a great variety in those pre- 
sented. We asked the teachers to keep them simple, 
and we felt that the results were truly childish and 
charming, and some were really very moving. There 
were thirteen classes in all, in three schools. 


The devices chosen by the classes were from the 
following list: 


_ 1. Picture held up before the audience during 
discussion 
2. Miniatures projected on a screen 


3. Children drew quickly main lines of pictures 
while audience guessed the name 


4. Tableaux posed 


5. Large color chart held up during discussion of 
artist’s choice of colors 


6. Children displayed pictures they had painted 
7. Mood music on records 

8. Songs by class and audience 

9. Choral speaking 

10. Original poems 

ll. Original songs 


12. Children painted original landscapes on easels 
while programs were in progress 





Several of the classes in discussion preparing for 
the programs developed little original plays. One 
class made the stage a museum with children’s por- 
traits coming to life. Another had an “Art Club” 
meeting to discuss the work of an American artist. 
Another had a classroom scene with discussion 
period about a group of pictures. 


The variety of programs was amazing, an? music 
and poetry added the touch of emotion wh’ -h made 
them live. 


Most of the classes made booklets in which to keep 
their miniatures as souvenirs of happy days at school 
with great artists. 


From these little stories about their paintings came 
the idea of a play on Homer's boyhood life. 


Finally a program was assembled to be presented 
to the other fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


Passive inspection of pictures is a dull affair for 
pupils, but they enjoy discussion, questions, and ex- 
pression of intérpretation by class members. This end 
seemed to have been happily achieved in our study 
of paintings. 


PROGRAM 
Presented to Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 


1. Introduction 
2. Play: Winslow Homer's Boyhood - 


3. Song: “Sailing.” “Twice 55." C. C. Birchard, 
Boston 


4. Slides showing children’s paintings of boats from 
early time to present day 


5. Slides showing children’s paintings of scenes in 
Winslow Homer's life 


6. Chalk coloring on stage to background of singing 
voices 


7. Slides of Homer's and other artists’ paintings of 
the sea 


8. Song: ‘Salerno Fisherman.”’ The American Singer, 
Book 6. American Book Co. 


The children of Red Bank live only a few minutes 
walking distance from New Jersey's famed Shrews- 
bury River and but a very few miles from the seashore. 
Since fishing and sailing are commonplace oc- 
currences in their living, it took practically no effort 
whatever for them to become enthusiastic over the 
beautiful paintings of Winslow Homer. 


These paintings were studied individually and 
many stories were composed to determine the chil- 
dren’s reactions as to the origination of the paintings. 
The children learned songs that might be applied to 
the spirit of the paintings. To the tunes of records of 
the sea the children colored their ideas of sea paint- 
ings and told stories their paintings represented. 


The unit just grew by leaps and bounds. Boats now 
fascinated the boys so we went on to draw the history 
of boats to which they again enjoyed adding their own 
little stories to their drawings. English here was 
brought in in the writing of paragraphs. Penmanship 
also was watched carefully. 


One little colored girl drew Winslow Homer as a 
colored baby in a crib. The girls decided to draw 
scenes in Winslow Homer’s life: eating Thanksgiving 
dinner, going to school, being married, fishing, etc. 





ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
Following Study of Winslow Homer 


Grade 5 
Oakland Street School 


Announcer: This year our fifth grade has been 
studying the paintings by our American artist, Wins- 
low Homer. We have enjoyed not only his beautiful 
paintings, but also learning the stories of the pictures. 
Through them we have visited the coast of Maine 
and learned about the fisherman’s life, which Homer 
knew so well, as you will learn from the story of the life 
of the artist. 


First Child: Life of the painter is told. 


Announcer: Ann Caruso wrote an original poem 
cailed ‘‘Winslow Homer,” which she will recite. 


Second Child: Poem—"‘‘Winslow Homer.” 


Announcer: The poem ‘“‘Sea Fever,’’ by John 
Masefield, we feel, expresses so well the same feeling 
Homer must have had that aroused him to paint the 
ocean. Grade five will recite this poem in choral 


speech. 


Class: Poem—"“'Sea Fever.’ Scene of the ocean is 
shown on screen through delineascope during 
recitation. 


Announcer: Through the delineascope we will 
show you some of Homer’s pajntings. Our first one is 
“Fog Warning.” 


Class sings ‘Nancy Lee” while “Fog Warning” is 
on the screen. 


The following order of pictures is shown through 
the delineascope while the story of the pictures is told 
and the line, color, value, and form are discussed: 


“Northeaster”’ 
“Eight Bells’’ 
“Gulf Stream”’ 


“Bahama Tornado” 


Announcer: In art, along with our study, we were 
interested in the grayed color that Homer used and 
learned by studying the color chart how this is done, 
using complementary colors. We went to the river to 
paint, and also painted stormy scenes of the sea 
while listening to “The Storm’ from the ‘William 
Tell Overture.” The first group of paintings on the 
bulletin board show our paintings at the waterfront. 
The others are our storm scenes. While we play ‘The 
Storm” three children will sketch the main lines of 
three of the paintings by Winslow Homer. Can you 
guess what they are called? 


(Three children sketch on easels and when com- 
plete ask the guests to identify them. A chart with the 
names is held up to help.) 


Third Child: Poem—"“'A Sea Song.” 
Class: Song—‘'Sailing.”’ 


(Eight bells are heard and the curtain opens to show 
a still picture of ‘Eight Bells," posed by two children.) 


Class: Song—“'Eight Bells.”’ 


(Curtain closes.) 
The End 
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MEXICAN UNIT 


HE fifth grade of Washington School in Abing- 
T don, Ill., under the supervision of their teacher, 

Mrs. Wayne Cline, worked out a Mexican Unit. 
Two weeks were spent in research work, map 
work, and a general study of Mexico as to location, 
costumes, products, industries, climate, etc. A large 
wall mural measuring 3 by 27 feet showing these 
various things was worked out by individuals and 
groups and this mural told the story in picture of just 
what had been gained from research work. The next 
two weeks were spent in completion of research work 
and mural and then each child made a costume in 
anticipation of Exhibit Day. Serapes, shirts, blouses, 
rebozos, shawls, etc., were made by the girls from 
old muslin sheets. These were gaily decorated with 
crayon pressed into the cloth with a hot iron. The 
boys made sombreros, ponchos, serapes, vests, etc., 
and decorated these also. Some sombreros were 
made of old discarded hat boxes. Four of the boys 
made a sombrero of newspaper layers. Bowls were 
made and decorated in the same manner. 


When everything was completed the fifth grade 
entertained the rest of the grades and parents with a 
Mexican Program and Style Show. They sang Mexi- 
can songs, gave talks about Mexico, and gave a Mexi- 
can dance. They paraded before the audience in full 


Mexican regalia and were indeed proud of what they 
had done. 


A great deal was learned about Mexico by this 
group and the project was indeed a well-worth-while 
one. 


Pictures show the children in costumes they de- 
signed and the mural we made. 


In addition, a scenic mural was made by fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils and was used as a backdrop for 
an operetta which the Washington Elementary School 
in Abingdon gave for a P.T.A. Program. 


The backdrop which measures 15 by 18 feet was 
painted upon a double thickness of white wrapping 
paper put together in strips using iron glue for pasting 
seams. The picture was sketched in with pencil and 
was partly copied from a small picture which we 

































MRS. WAYNE CLINE, Teacher 
Abindgon, Illinois 


found in a Mother Goose Book. We used only 
enough of the copy to get the idea for the architecture 
of the house, and the rest was imaginary and entirely 
original. 


Tempera paint was used for the work and the 
blending of the colors was worked out by the various 
individuals and is their own conception of how a 
Mother Goose House should look. The paint cost 
approximately five dollars and the iron glue which 
held it together cost one dollar and sixty cents. 


‘Hae are sixty-one pupils in the two grades and 

each individual did some work upon the picture. 
A boy from the sixth grade was chosen to act as 
Student Chairman and it was his duty to see that 
everyone had a chance to paint and he acted as 
counsellor at all times. Step ladders were used for the 
highest work and at the same time there were young- 
sters working by sitting or squatting on the floor. 
At no time were there any discipline problems and this 
piece of work created a spirit of cooperation that was 
healthy to see. 


No one admired the finished project more than the 
fifth and sixth grades on the night of the perform- 
ance. It was exhibited in Macomb, IIl., at the annual 
Rural Progress Day exhibit and won first place in Art. 





FOURTH-GRADE MOVIE 


MABEL VANDIVER, Head of Art Department 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 





grades at Munjor, Kansas, was elected chairman 

of our Round Table for the November Kansas 
State Teacher's Association meeting held in Hays, 
Kansas, the first week in November 1947. 

After some planning in adult thinking, Sister 
Terese said to her third and fourth grades, “You 
children will have to help me.’ Very soon the fourth- 
grade pupils decided on a topic—'‘Our Town.” All 
drawing was to be centered about “Our Town” and 
its activities. At this point the children elected a 
chairman or leader who immediately called a meeting 
to talk over plans and procedure for this important 
Round Table program. From now on we have the 
dialogue of the children in their own terms. 

Our fourth-grade pupils decided to sketch and 
draw objects and activities that we see and do in ‘Our 
Town,” called Munjor. We elected Marvin Grabbe 
as leader. He will tell you how we organized our 
work. 


Ge TERESE, in charge of the third and fourth 


MARVIN GRABBE 

In a meeting which I called to talk over with the 
class what we shall do for the Teachers’ Convention 
and who will be willing to aid us, most of the fourth- 
grade pupils offered their help. Two boys from the 
third grade said that they would draw the cars and 
trucks. We were glad to have them because we 
needed helpers to do the job. We elected a secretary 
to list all the different things in the order we planned 
to arrange them. 

Then we divided the class into groups. Each group 
was asked to sketch one thing. When a group had 
completed the sketches, the work was shown to the 
class, and the best sketch was selected to be used for 
our movie. 

Mary Alice Gross will tell you what we did next. 


MARY ALICE GROSS 

We sketched on big pieces of wallpaper interesting 
things that we saw in our town, our school, and our 
farm. We were not allowed to copy from a picture. 
When we had finished the sketches, we put two 
teachers’ desks side by side to make a long table. We 
unrolled a roll of wallpaper on the “desk table,’’ and 
two or three children at a time transferred !their 
sketches on it. Gradually, more and more wallpaper 
was unrolled until all the children had traced their 
sketches. 
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Then several children started to color while others 
started new sketches. We really had many things to 
do because in our town much goes on. 

We tried to use many colors. We put on the light 
colors first, and then the darker ones. For example, 
in drawing a tree, we first put on a little yellow, then 
green on the top of that, and afterwards blue, and 
sometimes a little brown or black. This made it nice 
and dark. It was fun to mix the colors and see the 
many kinds of different shades in a picture. 

We did a great deal of our coloring during the noon 
hour. Sometimes our leader slipped out to play 


baseball. 
MARVIN 
That was because I trusted you with the work. 


MARY ALICE 
Thank you, Marvin. We excused you, because you 
made the theater for our show. 
MARVIN 


Yes, I did. Daddy gave me the beaverboard, and 
my cousin and I made the frame and put on the 
boards. I asked the janitor to help me with the top 
part because I couldn't do it alone. Then, he and I 
painted it. 

We will now show you the movie. 


HE movie, beginning with scenes where the main 

road enters Munjor, with its filling station, attend- 
ants, trucks, and such, follows this main road into 
town. We pass the church, school, and the main 
store. Next we see the homes of the pupils, then 
flowers and vegetable gardens, children playing 
along the way from school, the frolic on the school 
grounds—with play equipment made prominent. 
Planting and tending the wheat crop are shown with 
all of their interesting developments from thrashing, 
using the combine, to marketing in trucks. 

Then we have the evening chores—milking time, 
feeding the chickens, gathering melons, and finally 
when the harvest is over a “harvest celebration” or 
dinner, at the village—the most enjoyable time of all. 
The children help in everything—even to giving 
thanks for the bountiful harvest and fuh enjoyed 
during the year. The Seal of Kansas very fittingly 
closes the second reel of ‘Our Town.” 

(Continued on page 10-a) 
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Make Posters 
for 
Every Occasion! 


What 
makes 
a Go 
Poster 


Planning 
a Poster 


_ Values in 
Poster 


Work 


Sugges- 
tions on 


Color 


Pointers 
on 
Lettering 


Complet- 
ing the 
Poster 


How to 
Reproduce 
Your Own 
Poster 


Organiz- 
ing a 
Poster 
Club 


Spatter 
| Posters 


' Silk 
| Screen 
Printing 


| Air Brush 


Here's a “how-to-do-it’’ poster book created 
by John deLemos, Art Director, Latham Foun- 
dation, to meet your classroom needs for poster 
ideas and instructions that carry through to the 
successfully completed poster. You'll find out- 
standing examples of posters on a wide 
variety of subjects that will prove useful in 
your classroom. Send for several copies of this 
book that is every art teacher's first assistant 
in poster making. 


Send only $3.75 for your copy. 


School Arts Magazine 
193 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Send my copy of PLANNING AND PRODUCING 
POSTERS. Enclosed find $3.75. 








ART INTEGRATION FOR RICHER 
LIVING 


(Continued from page 219) 


paint while another section may select crayons or 
clay as their medium. A diversified program, 
lacking the routine of the monotonous, dry pre- 
sentations, will enable the alert teacher to build 
up a live, creative atmosphere within the class- 
room. 

The child should know the meaning of self- 
discipline, for ‘discipline represents original 
native endowment, turned through gradual 
exercise into effective power. All genuine educa- 
tion terminates in discipline, but it proceeds by 
engaging the mind in activities worth while for 
their own sake. Freedom does not consist in 
keeping up an uninterrupted and unimpeded 
external activity. Freedom is something achieved 
through conquering.'’’ 


HE dictatorial teacher is now of the past. She 

no longer should impart the lessons with a 
“you do this,’’ and “‘you do that." The child 
should have the opportunity to select, to make a 
choice. The art teacher should give children 
maximum working opportunities for participation 
in ideas which are usable and needed in every- 
day living. 

“Cooperation, unselfishness, and thoughtful- 
ness for others cannot be learned in a general 
way. All social feelings and spiritual ideas must 
have their root in simple everyday lessons 
through the give and take of work.’’* The art 
teacher must know the child’s nature, habits, 
interests, and purposes—his personality. Only 
after becoming familiar with these factors can 
the teacher work with the child. 


7 Dewey, John, How We Think 
8 Knox, Rose, School Activities and Equipment 


APPRECIATION 


(Continued from page 241) 


series was planned and given. Pictures for this 
series were: 
Kindergarten—"‘Infant Samuel’’—Reynolds 
First Grade—“The Fifer’’—Manet 
Second Grade—“Indian Harvest’’—Couse 
Third Grade—"'Pipers of Balmoral’’— 
Melchers 
Fourth Grade—"'The Concert’’—Terborch 

Musical selections used were ‘Brahms’ Lulla- 
by,” flute solos (our music teacher plays a 
flute), ‘The Campbells Are Coming,” and ‘‘The 
Swan.” 

All concerned, from the children to the heads 
of the departments, felt that a never-to-be- 
forgotten group of lessons had been presented 
and that a keener interest had been awakened for 
art appréciation. 


THE SARANAC LAKE STUDY AND 
CRAFT GUILD 


(Continued from page 240) 


and hobby groups could form the nucleus of the 
program that would point up the work of the 
separate groups and serve the community as well. 
And in your school the various interested depart- 
ments such as art, manual training, music, hand 
craft, drama, and photography can combine 
their creative efforts in a similar project. It will 
result in a better understanding by the separate 


groups of the objectives of others and create jp 
the student body, parents, and friends an atmos. 
phere of unity and good will. These qualities are 
important factors in our educational system— jus 
as important as more tangible subjects. 


FOURTH-GRADE MOVIE 
(Continued from page 252) 


Every child cooperated splendidly on the 
project and much interest was created on this 
large-scale undertaking. The value of a definite 
object in view in their art work was reflected in 
the thinking of the group and the children gladly 
gave up playtime to work on the movie. Ar 
projects, besides the structural value, are found 
most stimulating when they include home, school, 
church, and community activities—complete 
integration as expressed in ‘Our Town.” All of 
the drawing was entirely creative, on a large 
scale, and very strong in dark and light pattern 
using crayons for the medium. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 
(Continued from page 6-a) 


AN EXHIBIT OF NEAR-EASTERN ART 
is announced by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. This exhibition includes Oriental court rugs, 
Arabic glass, Islamic pottery, gold and silver 
inlaid metalwork, and many other examples of 
Near-Eastern art. If you are in the vicinity of 
New York City, don’t miss this exhibition. 


THE MODERN ARTIST AND HIS WORLD 
is the title of an unusual exhibition being pre- 
sented during March and April by the Denver 
Art Museum, in cooperation with the Public 
Schools, University of Denver, Public Schools, 
and the Children’s Museum. The exhibition will 
be a three-dimensional primer of modern art 
and will demonstrate why the modern artist 
paints, carves, and designs the way he does. 





7,c\ SUPPLIES sects 


SHOP CRAFTS - ART COURSES 


Complete tools, supplies and 
instruction aids to make beau- 
tiful things out of basketry 
leather, wood, plastic, or pottery. Weaving, 
printingand bookbinding materials also listed. 
Send for FREE illustrated catalog today! 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


Educational Materials since 1863 


264 Main Street Cambridge, Mass 





Fis BOOK o“ ARTCRAF® 
Ideas for Classwork 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, brass and copper craft, etc. 
Write for catalog $3-49 


THAYER & CHANDLER %° Wan urs Sew 
, saietsiiasiateimeee 
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SCULPSTONE 


stone you can cut with a pocketknife 
SCULPSTONE, SOAPSTONE, SERPENTINE, etc. 


in various colors: jade, white, ebony, etc. Special 
surface hardener available that adds lustre to stone. 


Ideal for art class instruction in sculpture—req no 
kiln or special tools—beautiful and permanent—class 
projects available. 


Sample Kit $1.00 . . Med. Kit $2.50 . . Large Kit $5.00 
100 Ib. sack green soapstone boulders $10 FOB, NYC. 
FREE INFORMATION — SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS 


SCULPSTONE INC. 
178 Suffolk St. Dept. S-2 New York 2,N. Y. 
ss eueuseeseaeseeseeseseses#es 
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MODELING CLAY 


An ideal material for vacation schools, summer 
camps and recreation centers. Seramo represents 
economy and convenience and gives satisfaction. 
The Enamels, too, make strong appeal. The new 
Seramo-glaze finishes models with a high gloss. 
Would you like a Seramo folder and price list? 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. SA3-49 
425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
All books for review should be mailed to 
Box 2050, Stanford, California 


FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OF CHINA'S 
ART, by Dagny Carter, was recently published 
by The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y., and is. priced at 
$7.50. It has 389 pages and is 7 by 91% inches. 
China's art has always been an integral part of 

her life, closely associated with cultural, religious, 

economic, and political developments. Mrs. 

Carter is well versed in her subject, having 

resided and studied in China and made explora- 

tions in the northern and western provinces her- 
self. In addition to extensive discussions con- 
cerning the latest archeological excavations in 

China and her studies of the major oriental art 

collections of the world, Mrs. Carter has included 

the work of contemporary Chinese artists. The 
book is planned to serve as a university text and 
will also provide a comprehensive history and 

analysis of Chinese art for those who desire a 

thorough knowledge of the subject. It is pro- 

fusely illustrated with examples from numerous 
collections. 


THE ART OF CHINESE PAPER FOLDING 
by Maying Soong, published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., priced at $2.50. This book 
is about 6 by 9 inches and has 132 pages. 
Party favors and a number of amusing objects 

can be made with only square pieces of paper— 

no scissors or paste—by using the directions for 
folding given in THE ART OF CHINESE PAPER 

FOLDING. The diagrams are easy to follow 

and the projects would make good, short period 

desk work. This little book would make a nice 
gift for anyone confined to bed who likes to use 
his hands. 





Send a post mai iy your 


Free Catalog scuost arts 
art and craft books and portfolios. 
@ 1948-49 Edition is now ready 


School Arts Magazine 


1812 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


































PENNSYLVANIA 
DUTCH PATTERNS 


Decorate with these so pretty, so colorful, so quaint 
Pennsylvania Dutch designs. The Jane Zook portfolio 
includes 50 beautifully drawn outline patterns and 
borders—all different designs and sizes—with complete 
painting instructions. There are lovely Stiegel roses, 
typical heart and flower motifs, amusing birds and 

“hex” signs—in sizes suitable for decorating all articles 
from furniture to pill boxes. Have fun painting these 
easy-to-trace Pennsylvania Dutch patterns. Send for 
the Jane Zook patterns at $1.25. 

50 Pennsytvania Dutcr PATTERNS 

(Folder D-200). . . . «. « « $1.25 postpaid 


Also 5 Earnty American Tray Patrerns 
(Folder T-100) . . $1.25 postpaid 
(5 different patterns for 5 5 different- sized trays. 
with complete instructions for painting) 


NOTE: $1.00 each on orders of 12 or more. No C.O.D."s 


Q fane Lock 


* cS Decorating Piuduos aS 


459-A State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 











NEW BELT 
DESIGNS— 
LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS 


Quality Leathercraft 
Materials and Fittings 
for 29 years. : 





Portfolio of 10 NEW handbag patterns, full size, 
easy-to-follow instructions for transferring, tooling, 


etc. No. 332 only $1.30. 47 NEW Western and 
Novelty Belt Designs No. 397 set only 75 cents. 
A full stock of quality leather and lucite fittings. 


Large catalog with first order for materials. 


OSBORN BRO 


225 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Il. 








KILNS 


Rogers offers 50% more 
space in two popular 
models—no increase in cost 


@ MORE firing space. Metal-encased for 
SAFETY. Ware matured in PROPER, 
current-saving time. Triple usage—Pot- 

tery, Enameling, Decorating. 
bd Kilns from 


Favored Nationally by 
@ $29.50 Schools and Individuals. 


For NEW, fascinating folder write: 


ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS 
8029 Old York Road Elkins Park, Penna. 




























GET THIS AND 


9 oTHER PATTERNS 
—sust $100 


Ten clever patterns; animals, hat-and- 
bag set, etc. Full size. Easy to follow. 
Hove fun making gifts, accessories and 
Profits from colorful Felt. Send $1. 
today for ten original patterns and 
descriptive literature. 


THE FELT CRAFTERS ® PLAISTOW 4, N. H. 
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“Count that day lost 
Whose low descending sun 


Finds, from the hand, 


No worthy action done.” 











HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


for more than 20 School Crafts 


Drop a card NOW for our big craft catalog listing 
supplies and materials for every school craft. Full 
of information and illustrations that will help you. 
Includes leather, textile painting. braiding, glass 
etching, shell crafts, clays, wood projects, art mate- 
rials, sequin plastic ribbon, many others. Free to 
teachers. 


LEISURECRAFTS 
907 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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3 CRAFT BOOKS 


that Stimulate Interest 


Paper 


loys 


_ Rati ...voimplity Teaching 





CUT PAPER 


This 3-book series by Pedro deLemos, Editor of School Arts, 
give you a useful, concise, and complete coverage of the 
outstanding subjects in the field of art crafts. 








Paper, Toys, and Relief Craft BOOK 1 


Here is an illustrated ‘book instructor” that shows how to make paper decoration, block 
printing, bookbinding, toys, wood carving, leathercraft, gesso, glass etching, and novelty 
carving. It’s easy to follow the pictured directions for making note pads, metal toys, wood 
and action toys, dolls, and novelties made from milk bottles, spools, and stockings, curtain 
pulls, table mats, book ends, decorated boxes, and many others. 78 of the 88, 9 by 12 inch 
pages, are illustrated, 8 in full color. Price, $4.75. 


Wood, Cardboard, Cloth, and Metal: s00x 1 


500 art projects are ready and waiting to give a lift to lessons. The 88 large pages are packed 
to the margins with illustrated instructions, examples of completed projects, and designs for 
Cloth application to crafts. A few of the many crafts are: instructions for making a guest book, 
modeling metal, applying batik on wood, stenciling designs on cloth, using silk screening, 
making cloth relief paint, tying and dyeing, cutting and shaping metal figures, etching on 
metal, and many other ideas, plans, and projects. 88 pages, 9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color. 
Price, $4.75. 








A Werere 


Cardboard 








Weaving, Pottery, Puppetry, Jewelry 00x m 


Ideas by the pageful are yours in this book that gives instructions for carrying out such proj- 

ects as: setting up a hand loom, splint basketry weaving, use of buttons and seeds for novelty 

jewelry, stamping silverware Indian style, making clay tiles, making color cement tiles, 

cement bowls and vases, masks from paper plates, puppet heads, animal puppets, shadow 

plays, miniature stages from hat boxes, clothespin Pilgrims, and a section on historical 

— ANNs —— costume. All these and many more projects add zest to lessons throughout the year. 88 pages, 
WZ) OT et 9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color. Price, $4.75. 


a ea 
aid ve y i) ¢ 
| TENNIS Biba teh 
— \ Wines > *p is Se i 
ee he t« a. a Savel Order these three books, a complete SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


«oe 193 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 





craft library, and save 10% of the total price. 
Pay only $12.82 for 3 craft books that give ‘ 
you a 264-page ‘‘idea reservoir” to call upon Please send me: 


for many years to come. There are ideas for Paper, Toys, and Relief Craft $4.75 
Wood, Cardboard, Cloth, Metal $4.75 


P li Weaving, Pottery, Puppetry, 
uppetry sonality. Jewelry $4.75 


Jewelry , Send the Cg 4 Art Craft 3-book 
a | Poot pee mane Send bill [_| | 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


Weaving 
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I Ottery every age, level of ability, and type of per- 
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SHELLORAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 





Detailed Instructions and Designs 


Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLoRipa 
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UNUSUAL CRAFT MATERIALS 





Painting kits for beginners and students . .. complete 
kits for making jewelry and designs in copper, wood, 
shells, and other materials . . . craft materials for 
creative expression in new and unusual mediums. Send 


G 10c for new 48-page highly illustrated catalog. 


for 
OL BEAVER CRAFTS Inc. Dept. 186 
= 11558 S. Wentworth Ave. Chicago 28, Ill. 








HANDICRAFT KITS 


No tools or extras are needed when you use 
the handicraft kits put out by the Robert J. 
Golka Co. of Brockton, Mass. Sixty different 
items at surprisingly low prices. Send 6 cents 
in stamps for our illustrated Opportunity 


Booklet. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. 
400 Warren Ave. Brockton, Mass. 














DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT @ PLASTICS @ POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING @ BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING @ INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 








Dept. SA 39 e. Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 











COLORS by Sargent 


Oil and Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk - Ink - Crayons 


Write for Complete Catalog 
ART CRAYON CoO., INC. 
American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 

















Write for FREE CATALOG of 
Shells and Supplies for Making 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 


THE NAUTILUS 
Dept. D 














949 





P.O. Box 1270 Sarasota, Florida 
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HELLO THERE! 


It's time to go in search of Springtime. Let's 
look around that proverbial corner and meet it 
half way in history-steeped Virginia, where 
branches veiled in a mist of color and dogwood 
petals along Skyline Drive herald the long- 
awaited arrival of a wonderful new vacation 
season. Our host for this trip is the Virginia 
Conservation Commission, and our “pictorial 
transportation” is a 90-page booklet aptly titled 
“CARRY ME BACK TO OLD VIRGINIA.” 194 
pictures plus a double-page size fun map of 
activities, and spots of interest, make this booklet 
an inviting and informative vacation preview. 
Here is a delightful combination of an alert and 
forward-looking present softened by the gentle 
nostalgia of yesterday's memories—for here some 
of history's most important chapters have been 
written, and some of our nation’s most famous sons 
lived and died. We visit by word and picture 
such memorable spots as Yorktown, scene of 
British surrender; Appomatox, where the War 
Between the States ended; Jamestown, first 
permanent English settlement in the New World; 
Williamsburg, restored Colonial city where yes- 
terday and today meet in picturesque harmony; 
Mount Vernon, set like a jewel on the sweeping 
green lawn. See the breath-taking panorama 
fromm the Blue Ridge mountains, with the patch- 
work of fertile valley farms extending to the 
horizon. Here are all the ingredients for a vaca- 
tion in Virginia to anticipate with pleasure and 
remember with delight. Send 3 cents today 
for your copy of “CARRY ME BACK TO OLD 
VIRGINIA ‘to Happy Holiday, 193 Printers Bldg.., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


ND now for a sepia preview of your Mississippi 
vacation in the heart of the Southland. The 
Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial Board is 
offering a copy of their 30-page picture booklet 
titled MISSISSIPPI, A NEW EXPERIENCE IN 
RELAXATION AND RECREATION. From the 
time we view the graceful dome and columns of 
the capitol building on the front cover until the 
booklet is closed on the crinoline-clad belles 
under the magnolia tree, we are captive to the 
spell of this beautiful state. See the picturesque 
shrimp and oyster boats anchored in the Gulf 
Coast harbor and the century-old lighthouse that 
was painted black at the time of Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation, as well as the home of Jefferson Davis, the 
blossoming orchards, cypress-studded lakes, and 
the “Cathedral of Live Oaks,’’ stately white- 
columned mansions, and cotton fields right out of 
a Stephen Foster song. You'll enjoy every 
minute of this picture booklet, ‘MISSISSIPPI, A 
NEW EXPERIENCE IN RELAXATION AND REC- 
REATION. Send 3 cents postage to Happy 
Holiday, 193 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Meet me for another trip next month. 
HAPPY HOLIDAY 








COMPLETE STOCK OF 
LARSON LEATHER 


For everything in leather when you need it 
—consult Larson Leathercraft Headquarters. 
Wide line to choose from. Moderate priced 
tooling leathers as well as top quality calf- 
skins. Prompt shipments. All tools, materials 
and instructions for making gloves, belts, 
purses, woolskin toys and mittens, and many 
other useful items. 


Send for FREE catalog 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
Dept. G—820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Illinois 














COLOR p R | NTS: Domestic and Foreign. Sizes from 

*7” x9" to 30” x 40”, prices from 50 
cents to $20.00. Offerings comprise more than 2000 fine 
prints. Illustrated catalogs. 


COLOR SLI D E + Old and Modern Masters, 2” x2” 
* and 3} ”x 4”, more than 1500 sub- 
jects. Prices from 77 cents and $2.20 respectively. SETS. 
OF 2” x 2” COLOR SLIDES: Early American Crafts 
(52 slides)— Early American Textiles (52)—-Contempo- 
raryAmerican Ceramics (52)—Phases and Trends in Art 
Education (40)—The Child Expresses Himself through 
Creative Art (49)—Figure Drawings by Children (52) 
—Art in Education Provides (53). 

. ~ 0) E C T 0 - + For standard size and 2” x 2” slides. 
* Filing Cabinets for 2” x 2” slides. 

Carrying Cases for standard size and 2” x 2” slides. 
PROSPECTUS, CATALOG OR LISTS will be sent 
upon request. Write to Department S. 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 


7 Soper Avenue Baldwin, L. I., New York 




















A COMPLETE LINE OF 
POTTERY SUPPLIES 


KILNS—GLAZES—COLORS 
MOLDS — CLAYS — EQUIPMENT 








Ready prepared, low fired clays in 
dry or plastic form. Exceptional uni- 
. Write for catalogue for a complete 





form quality . . 
list of potters’ supplies and prices. 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 
DIVISION OF PEMCO CORPORATION 
2554 Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 

















STENCILS 


For Textile Painting 


Twelve different, attractive de- 50 
signs having clean cut edges; av- 
erage size is 114 inches; made of per 

set 


greaseless oil board. 


Send for Complete 1949 Catalog 
of Handicraft Supplies 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
770-774 Carnegie Ave., Dept. S-1, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
3311 Milam, Houston 6, Texas 


















S. S. SPECIAL 
FRISKET CEMENT 
$5.00 per gal. $1.50 per at. 
ARTEX ARTIST 
RUBBER CEMENT 
$3.50 per gal. $1.25 per qt. 


SSS 


314 W. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


ART DEPARTMENT 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 


First Term: June 13—July 22, 1949 
ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM 
DESIGN ® DRAWING ®@ PAINTING 
JEWELRY AND METALWORK @ CERAMICS ®@ SCULPTURE 
PRINT PROCESSES 


Second Term: July 25—August 27, 1949 
ART HISTORY ® DESIGN ® DRAWING 
PAINTING @ PRINT PROCESSES 


For detailed information see Summer Session Bulletin. 
For complete information write to Dean of Summer 
Session, 916 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Drawing, Advertising, Dress, Interior Design, Weav- 
ing, Crafts, Teacher Training. 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 27, 1949 
Cat. Box 42 





WELW ENGLOAND SCHOOL OF ART 


WORKSHOP ART Courses 


Over 95% of June 1948 graduates at work in the 

professional field for which they were trained. 
30 top-flight artists whose work appears in national publica- 
tions leave their studios part of each day to teach you to 
become a successful professional artist. Art for Television— 
Advertising Design—Interior Decoration—Industrial Design— 
Fashion and Book Illustration—Fashion Design—Drafting— 

Construction. Co-ed. 27th Year. Ask for Catalog SA-49. 

Address—BERTRAM C. a President 

674 Commonwealth Ave. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 








School of Design for Women 


105th Year Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 
design, fashion illustration, paint- 
ing, interior decoration, crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. CaTAaLoc 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





ELMA PRATT announces 
her 200th SUMMER SCHOOL 


MEXICO in July—Painting with Carlos Merida. Crafts 
in the villages, homes, markets. 
GUATEMALA in August—The Mayan Highlands. 
Painting with Miguel Alzamore. Costumes and crafts 
everywhere. 
The University of Mexico and the San Carlos of 
Guatemala grant credit. 
ON TOUR—Clemente Dias, Mexican Indian artist dem- 
onstrating his 400-year-old tradition. 
“MEXICO IN COLOR”—Miss Pratt's portfolio of her 
own paintings and text now on sale. 

Write for full details. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 











SUMMER WORKSHOP or 
CRAFTS AND RECREATION 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
PI BETA PHI FRATERNITY 


June 13 to July 20, 1949 


Located at the Pi Beta Phi Settlement School 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


Gateway to the Great Smoky Mountain National Park 


GRADUATE, UNDERGRADUATE AND NON-CREDIT COURSES 
IN WEAVING, POTTERY, METALWORK, JEWELRY, WOOD- 
WORK, RECREATIONAL CRAFTS, CAMP LEADERSHIP, 
COMMUNITY RECREATION 


For information write MISS RUTH DYER 
Pi Beta Phi Settlement School, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


———— — 








GET A DEGREE IN 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College of Practical 
Arts and Letters (Women). Courses leading 
to B.S.,A.A.A. degrees. 2-4 yr. programs 
for high school and ir. cotege graduates. Major in Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion, Art cher Training, Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Applied Design. Indivi val attention. 
Academic courses included. Catalogue. Write . 

D. OLIVER Director of Admissions 
705 Commonweath Ave. * Boston 15, Mass. 
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THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


OF FASHION... . FOR RESULTS 
Intensive SUMMER and FALL Courses. 
Celebrated Grad . Toph s for 25 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, ee. Millinery. 
Teacher Training, Approv by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 








DIRECT PROJECT TRAIMING 

CHICAGO | Day, Evening, Saturday 

ACADEMY and Sunday Classes. 

Commercial Art « Illustration 

of Cartooning * Drawing * Painting 

Dress Design « Fashion Illustration 

FINE ARTS Interior lien a ¢ Art Essentials 
Founded 1902 Write for free Catalog 

paceaeeddiee §18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 
Professional training in the Visual Arts: Draw- 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art and 
History of Art. Winter term now in session. 


Address inquiries to: 
Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6. Ohie—Eden Park 
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SSSI 
SUMMER COURSES Z 
40 


courses. Hours, your convenience. 
New Ideas, new Projects to fit all ages @ 
and budgets Write for Summer Prospectus. = 


NIVERSAL scuoot or HANDICRAFTS § 


221 WEST 57 STREET, N.Y.C.19 + CO5 0274 
SLLAASAAMM MEWS 


t/ 


Canes 


SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 


Books 
The Art Teacher, PedrodeLemos  . . $7.59 
Cartooning, Harriett Weaver. 3.75 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos . 5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 
Paper, Toys and Relief Crafts 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts .. 
Creative Art Crafts, New Book 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 
Stage Craft. 
Jewelry Making and Design, Rose and 
Cirino 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos 


Projects and Appreciation 

Costume Design, History of —Egyptian 

to 1840 
Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates 
Design Principles, 8 pages. 
Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24” x 36" 
Historic Design—Ancient and Classical . 
Historic Design—Medieval 
History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 

ing the famous artists, native country 

and one of their masterpieces ._. 
Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 
Lettering, 21 plates. 
Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
Modern Lettering : 
Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 aed 
Tree in Art, 16 pages . : 


Handicraft Portfolios 
Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 6%" x11" . 
Textile Becevatine. 17 plates . 
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Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 
12 plates—7” x 10” in each period 
Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient 
The Age of Chivalry > oP oe 
American ma 
Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Above in notebook size—4%" x 51%” 


for students—10 sets . $20.00 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 193 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mos, 
or to the following school supply companies 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sa. 

Cc i. Kurtz Bros. 

Dallas 2, Texas Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oak St. 

Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd 

Newark 8,N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave. 

Pasadena 2, Calif. A.C. Vroman, Inc. 383 So. Pasadena Ave 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Sto-Rex Craft, 149 Ninth St. 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave 

Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 

Syracuse 4, N.Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 

CANADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer Schoo! Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 





Send me 


Enclosing $ 
Or send bill to Board of Education 
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A PREVIEW 


of Art Teaching Ideas 





: tor 1949-50 

4.75 O r 

4.75 

a Here is the schedule of editorial subjects to be covered in 
_ School Arts from September 1949 to June 1950. Specific in applica- 
~~ Htion these ten teaching tools bring you step by step directions and 

5 illustrated project ideas that will be a constant source of teaching 


‘a help throughout the school year. And many of the articles will be 
ro written and illustrated by teachers and supervisors like yourself 
2.00 § who will pass on to you through School Arts Magazine the applica- 
tion of ideas, projects and techniques they have worked out in their 


classes. 


0 Share Your Teaching Ideas... 


We invite you to share with others, some of the ideas, projects 
and techniques you have worked out in your classes. Send to us for 
150 § possible publication material you think will be of interest to other 

SCHOOL ARTS readers. Articles of a descriptive nature showing 
1.50 | progressive step-by-step development of creative projects and their 
value in your art education program will be equally interesting to other 
teachers. Send articles telling about the techniques you have used, 
and the different media that have enriched your art and craft classes. 


$7.50 The schedule of subjects for volume 49 shown at right will help JUNE . . DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
you in selecting appropriate material, and the following informa- : 
'g Pp P : g " " Emphasis on sound theory and techniques of elementary 
tion gives details that will aid you in preparing material you wish to drawing, painting, form, and sculpture. Research with 
$20.0 § submit for possible publication. pencil, crayon, and paint techniques from the art room. 
8, Moss, 
3S: 
5a. 
4 graphs over the shoulders of the person working on the subject you 
Data for Contributors. — ; ki 
_O. want to illustrate. This method gives the reader the same perspective 
alon Blvd DRAWINGS for reproductions should be rendered in firm, continuous, as the person who did the original subject. 
/e. 
dena Ave black India ink, with lines about , to ;; inch wide. If at all possible, TS ‘ ‘ , 
VanNess make originals 114 times the proportion - the size to be finally printed pares pees gga a 
4 : ’ f 2000 words. All material is submitted at owner’s risk, but we take 
Ave Drawings or examples of classroom work are acceptable in original P . 4 : 
, d ; ot ‘ every precaution to safeguard manuscripts and illustrations sent to us 
_o a ria up to warrant o y 3 sain Please send photographs only of both in transit end while in our posssssion. 
Winnipeg, oe rawings exceeding these dimensions. 


We have to schedule articles for 
publication several months before 
the issue is in circulation, so 
Please send your material to us 
five months in advance. For 
xampic, articles and illustration 
for th. September issue should 
reach us by the middle of April. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be on glossy paper. 


reading your article. Try taking “first person’’ shots—that is, photo- 


The Editor, SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, Box 2050, Stanford, California 


We make printing 
plates from your photographs, so care should be taken in packing to 
insure that they are not bent in transit. When taking photographs of 
experiments, technique or progressive steps, emphasize and show 
clearly the objects upon which the people are working—show a mini- 
mum of people; the things they are doing is of greatest value to those 











SEPTEMBER DESIGN 


Instruction in modern design methods; practical class- 
room research in proportion and color and its applied uses. 











OCTOBER HOLIDAYS 


Classroom projects, holiday decorations and holiday 
handicrafts from the schoolroom. Holiday subjects from all 
over the world applicable to the art classroom. 






NOVEMBER . AMERICAN INDIANS 


A special issue by the Editor, Pedro deLemos. We have 
all material in hand for this special issue. 








DECEMBER . 


Classroom handicrafts for all grades. 
old—in all media and materials. 


HANDICRAFTS 


New crafts and 


JANUARY GRAPHIC ARTS 


Promotional art, lettering, posters, printing, and book art 
as used in the schools, and suggestions from the graphic 
arts field which will aid in art teaching. 











































FEBRUARY. . ART MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


School art room equipment, and new materials for art 
teaching. Research in formulae, materials, and equipment 
practical for the school art room. 


MARCH INTEGRATION 


The value of art integrated with the community, home, 
and classwork. School programs and integrated outside 
school activities which involve the art room. 


APRIL . CHILD ART 


Research, theory, classroom examples, and comparisons 
from pre-school and early grade levels. Child art and 
theories from abroad. 


MAY GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Art as an effective tool in development of world under- 
standing. Ideas from our neighbors. The native arts and 
crafts of other countries. 


REMUNERATION is based on the educationa value of your ma- 
terial to our subject for the issue, rather than space or length of the 
article. Payment for contributions is made at time of publication, but 
we notify you in advance if your material is accepted. School Arts 
retains full rights to all published material unless otherwise agreed. 


SEND your material, and address correspondence concerning material 


for publication to the following address: 
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CERAMICS, ' 
16 chapters . . . 384 pages. Each chapter on i ili =. a nee 
adifferent art subject. 312 pages of illustra- Bell Ceramics, Inc. 
‘ : . B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 
tions, 32 pages of full color illustrations, Jane Griffith Pottery . 


” q . Pottery Arts Supply 
96-page illustrated reference section. Rogers Electric Kilns 


Open this book at any page and you find one or more ideas ready to help EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
you in your teaching. Use illustrated ideas and instructions—which have Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 3-a, 4a 


been tried and tested. The art work of your classes becomes more and more ee See <. Po 
successful with chapters of ideas on these subjects: Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 8-3 


Drawing Objects, Trees, Landscapes Modeling and Pottery 
Drawing Birds, Animals, People Torn and Cut Paper , ‘ 
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: Ca 7 : 7 — Wee Florida Supply House, Inc. 
This new edition gives you the best material contained in‘the original Golka Co., Robert J. 


$8.00 book which sold through 4 large editions, plus 12 completely new all Hammett Company, J. L. 

picture sections, alive with teaching ideas—all for a new price of $7.50. Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

Send your order for a copy of this newly revised edition of THE ART ~-a tae —liuaea 

TEACHER and begin to use one of the most profusely illustrated and O-P Craft Co., Inc 

complete art teaching reference books available for the grades. pone ame ait Supplies 
Sculpstone, Inc. 

Shell-Art Novelty Co. 

S S Rubber Cement Co. 

Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 








The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
193 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 


F Connolly, J. J. 
Send me a capy of the newly revised Larson Co. J. C. 


THE ART TEACHER by Pedro deLemos eerie See. 
C) Enclosed is $7.50—Send postpaid. 


COUPON () Bill me for $7.50 under the privilege extended to regular 
subscribers to School Arts. 
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TODAY 
WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 
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w DRAWING PENCIL MADE 
IN 17 DEGREES 
IN PERFORMANCE 
IN QUALITY 


2. KOH-I-NOOR Drawing Pencils are precision instruments of the finest quality, Ss 
professionally designed and manufactured by the most modern type of ma- & 

is chinery. Expert supervision of every step, meets the exacting requirements wy 

Ta of all architects, draftsmen, engineers and artists. Om 


15-0 2 Specifications . . . 17 Degrees “ Uniform Accurate Grading Y Long f 
10a Wearing “ Unsurpassed Breaking Strength Y Smooth ~ Clear, ay 
Sharp Lines “ Black “ Opaque (Perfect Reproduction) “ Long Seo- Rey 
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soned Cedar Strong Wood-Lead Adherence ~% Lustrous Finish ~ 
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Sa y THE 


13-a 
= / SUPER-DE-LUXE 


9-a P oO 


13-2 BO» 
= yo DRAWING PENCIL 
, ain Available #1600 


: KOH--NOOR POLYCOLOR PENCILS tended Dipped tod 


Rounded Dipped End 
WITH IMPORTED LEADS imported Leads—17 Degrees 
IN 6 5 COLORS 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 


BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 
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Printed Cellophane Wrap 


Packed in Metal Boxes 
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PRANG 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


We JP school wetter col, 


e Famous for brilliance, smoothness, transpare 
e Unmatched in blending, mixing, matching 

e Unsurpassed in excellence for 80 years! 

e Artists’ quality in a school item 





These clear, crisp colors follo 
the famous Tuned Palet col 
sequence that simplifies a 
clarifies color teaching. Cole 
are perfectly ‘‘balanced” a 
can be mixed systematicall 
and accurately. They are th 
ideal medium for the study ¢ 


color harmony. 


Prang Ovl-8. .. The most practical water color box ever designec 


The large, oval, shaped-to-the-brush half pans allow easy wetting and quick lifting ¢ 
colors. No “scrubbing” or waste—no corners where paint becomes lodged. Elim 
nates 32 corners! 

The Ovl-8 box contains: 


5 Mixing Pans . . . Removable Tray . . . Large Deep Water Pan . . . Grooves for Easy Remove 
of Brush . . . Handy Brush Holder. A compact, convenient desk unit that speeds up class work. 





Prang No. 16 Box... 
16 Clear, Sparkling, Brilliant Colors 


Prang Water Colors are free of sediment— 
completely soluble. Supplied in boxes of 
assorted colors of half pans (oval or square), 
three-quarter pans, whole pans, and dry color 
cakes. 


Send today: Project and Idea Unit, “Delightful 
Projects with Water Colors.’ Send only 10 cents. 
Dept. SA-47 


the /!\MERICAN CRAYON company Sandushy, Ohio 


NEW VORK * SAN FRANCISCO ° DALLAS 





